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Ir we were to commence our observations on this extraordinary 
pamphlet, by a bare enumeration of the objects which its very in- 
genious author (Mr. Vallance) proposes to accomplish, there is 
not, perhaps, one reader ina hundred who would think them worth 
a moment’s attention. At the present period, particularly, when so 
great and so just a reaction is taking place in the public mind, 
against every proposition that is in the least degree connected with 
a joint-stock speculation ; were we to state at once the nature of 
Mr. Vallance’s project, we should run the risk of not only ex- 
posing it to derision, and of subjecting its originator to the impu- 
tation of insanity, but probably of being ourselves set down among 
the most visionary and the most credulous of mankind. 

Instead, therefore, of prematurely letting the reader into the secret 
of this design for the facilitation of intercourse, it may not, per- 
haps, be altogether irrelevant to our purpose, to request that he 
will have the goodness to recollect, that there was a period of time, 
and that not more than seventy, or at most eighty years ago, when 
the internal trade of this country was carried on chiefly by means 
of pack horses. The roads were then in so wretched state, that 
even a waggon was seldom seen upon them, and it can hardly be 
doubted, that, if some of the good folk of that day were now to 
start from their graves, and behold the velocity with which thou- 
sands of light and gay vehicles, laden inside and outside with 
passengers, are whirled over hills and dales, which had not then 
even a footway through them, they would either break out into 
incontrollable laughter at what they would term our folly, or rush 
back to their tombs overcome with terror. 

But what would be their feelings of amazement, what the mea- 
sure of their incredulity, were they to be told that canals pervaded 
the country in all directions, exhibiting channels of navigable 
water exceeding in the sum total of their length, according to 
Dupin, the enormous amount of three thousand miles? That 
turnpike roads connect the most distant extremities of our island 
80 closely, as to render journies to them not half so tedious or 
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fatiguing as what, in their day, might well be called “a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury”? That there are rail-roads, upon which pi of 
several laden waggons are moved by a single team of horses, which, 
when they lived, was scarcely sufficient to move one; nay, that 
upon some of these rail-roads, waggons are moved without the 
assistance of even a single horse, by an engine, the work of the 
hand of man, and endowed by his skill with loco-motive power ? 
That numberless cities and towns in England, and elsewhere, are 
illuminated at night bya gas? What would they say, were they 
informed of the miracles wrought in our manufactories by the 
steam engine, and desired to look at those creatures of its mighty 
strength, which, under the guidance of a single hand, force their 
way through the most formidable of the elements, against all the 
opposition of its tides, and even of the winds to which it is itself 
a slave? What would they say, we ask again, if all these modern 
wonders were pointed out to them? They would not believe in 
one of them. They would, one and all, cry out that such things 
were ridiculous, and that even their own eyes were not to be de- 
pended upon, if they conveyed from without ideas of human skill, 
activity, and majesty of enterprize, so infinitely above what they 
and their fathers had been accustomed to. 

In the same manner, were we to suppose for an instant, that a 
mode of conveyance could be brought into common use, by which 
a given number of individuals might, with perfect ease to them- 
selves, be transported over a distance of one hundred miles within 
a single hour, we should be told that the mere conception was so 
chimerical, so inconsistent with all our ideas of the motion of vehi- 
cles, and in short, altogether so wild and foolish, that it ought to 
be treated by any reasonable man with instant contempt. Shall we 
confess, that shen such a project was first mentioned to us, we 
laughed so immoderately, that a friend was under the necessity of 
tying his pocket handkerchief round our ribs, to preserve them in 
any thing like their natural form and position? But when the 
topic was renewed, and some little light was thrown upon the 
mode in which a conveyance of such extraordinary rapidity was 
to be effected, the laugh subsided by degrees, and gave way to that 
sober mood, which, if it be less pleasant, is at least better adapted 
to a fair examination of the philosophical principles upon which 
Mr. Vallance has founded his invention. 

There is no person, it may be presumed, so little acquainted 
with the nature of the atmosphere in which we live, as not to 
know that, like water, it seeks universally an equilibrium. In 
other words, and to use a familiar way of putting it, if we can 
by any process deprive, for instance, a small room of all the air it 
contains, and then open a portion of the window, there will be in- 
stantly an influx of air from without, which will not cease until the 
quantity previously removed from the room is ee replaced, and 
its atmosphere restored to an equilibrium with the atmosphere 
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which externally surrounds it. A similar operation will take place 
in proportion, according to the quantity of air that is removed from 
the apartment. That is to say, it is not at all necessary to produce 
a complete vacuum within, in order to introduce a portion of the 
external atmosphere ; for, to whatever degree, be it ever so slight, 
the air is removed from the apartment, to the same degree will be 
the influx of air from without, as soon as it is admitted, until the 
equilibrium be perfectly re-established. Thus it is easily compre- 
hended, that a diminution of air in one quarter, produced either by 
ignition or exhaustion, will cause the adjoining atmosphere, if we 
may use such an expression, to rush towards that quarter, until it 
be in the same condition as to air, as the place whence the fresh 
supply proceeds. This simple principle being clearly understood, 
all the details become matters of demonstration which a child may 
comprehend. 

Putting aside the idea of a common square apartment, let us 
now suppose that a cylinder is constructed, about ten feet in dia- 
meter, and three hundred feet in length, of materials sufficiently 
compact and strong for the purposes to which it is to be applied. 
Iron of course is the best material to employ on such an occasion, 
but it may be composed of brick, well cemented and cased with 
composition ; within this cylinder a vehicle may be erected, capa- 
ble of bearing for example ten or twenty passengers, its wheels 
being so regulated as to move with the greatest facility, in the 
same manner as those which are fitted to rail-ways. To one end 
of this vehicle a screen may be attached, occupying the whole, or 
nearly the whole, circumference of the cylinder. The vehicle then 
being placed near one extremity of the cylinder, and the passengers 
being seated between that extremity and the screen, it is obvious 
from what we have said, that if the portion of the cylinder between 
the screen and the more distant extremity of the cylinder be de- 
prived by pumps, or by any other process, of its air, the external 
air, if admitted by the extremity at which the passengers are 
situated, will rush towards that part of the cylinder which has been 
wholly or partiaily evacuated. But in its progress it will encounter 
the screen of the vehicle, and urge it forward together with the 
vehicle attached to it to the farther extremity of the cylinder, pro- 
vided that the vehicle and all that it bears, be as to weight, in due 
proportion to the diminution of resistance produced on one side, 
and to the motive power of the air admitted on the other. We 
use the phrase “ diminution of resistance,” in preference to that of 
“a vacuum,” as, in fact, it more properly expresses the difference 
necessary to be produced in the air, between that end of the cy- 
linder which is to be reached, and that whence the passengers are 
Supposed to start, than any other phrase which we could employ. 
Upon this point it is essential that the reader should be fully aware 
of Mr. Vallance’s reasoning. 

‘It is well known, he observes, that air will rush into a — at the 
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rate of nearly a thousand miles an hour. Now, though it is ne more ex. 
pected we should be conveyed at any such rate as that, than it is intended 
we should be placed in a vacuum; yet are, both this almost inconceiy- 
able velocity, and what is generally expressed by the term ‘‘ vacuum,” so 
connected with the subject of consideration, that it becomes unavoidable 
to advert to them, injurious as they must prove, and strongly as they will 
array our preconceived notions and prejudices against the proposition. 

‘It cannot be denied, (waiving the consideration of expense), that we 
have the power of laying down a line of cast-iron cylinders for any dis- 
tance we please; and though it may not be in our power so to connect 
these cylinders as to render the joints perfectly air-tight against a va- 
cuum; yet, it will be seen, that with reference to the purpose here con- 
templated, every joint may be made practically “air-tight.” Equally cer- 
tain as it therefore becomes, that we have the power of extending our 
cylinder at pleasure, is it, that the power of making and working any 
number of air-pumps, will enable us to exhaust from, and. consequentl 
cause air to rush through this line of cylinder, at rates so vastly exceeding 
any at which we now travel, that our preconceived notions and prejudices 


cause us to look on the proposition, as both impossible and absurd.’—pp. 
27, 28. 


It must be obvious, upon the least consideration given to the 
subject, that in proportion as the density of the air before the 
vehicle is reduced by exhaustion, will the power of the air behind 
it to impel it forward become greater, and hence we may obtain a 
velocity of movement as rapid as we can possibly desire. The 
screen is to the vehicle, as a sail to a ship—it receives the force of 
the current ; and though the wheels of the carriage, and the sides 
of the cylinder may counteract that force in some degree by fric- 
tion, yet this resistance becomes so immaterial, that it would be 
superfluous to discuss it. If it be true, that ‘air will rush into a 
vacuum at the rate of nearly a thousand miles an hour,’ as every 
person acquainted with pneumatics will admit to be the case, it 
follows, that even without producing a degree of exhaustion ap- 
proaching to a vacuum, we may acquire a velocity of one hundred 


miles an hour, and at the same time overwhelm every sort of re- 
sistance that friction can offer. 


‘ Supposing a line of large pipes or cylinders, such as have been ad- 
verted to, were laid down and connected, it may be conceived, that a 
channel (a rail-way in effect) on which a vehicle might run, could be fixed 
on the inside of them. 

‘ By the effects produced on different rail-roads, it is proved, that a 
power which will raise one pound perpendicularly, will move 100Ibs. 
horizontally at the same rate; and on a rail-way of Mr. H. R. Palmers 
invention, it may at any time be seen, that the same power will produce 
the same effect on above 300lbs. | Assuming that a parallel can be 
effected between ihe supposed cylinder and vehicle and Mr. Palmers 
rail-way, any power which can be caused to operate on the vehicle, would 
move three hundred times as much over level ground.’—pp. 25, 26. 
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‘ Exhausting from the cylinder to a degree that should cause a barome- 
ter to stand at 20, when one exposed to the atmosphere stood at ‘ ve 
dry,” would give a pressure of above five pounds (5. 33.) per square inch ; 
which pressure would operate to push the vehicle it might be intended to 
move, along inside the cylinder. 

‘The area of the cylinder is (say) 100 square feet, (or) 14,400 square 
inches; hence, if a pressure of 5.33lbs. were applied to each of these 
14,400 square inches, it would move 76,752\bs. 

‘ At about whatever rate, therefore, air can be exhausted from the cy- 
linder, would 76,752lbs. be carried forward, even were the cylinder fixed 
vertically, and the 76,752\bs, to be raised perpendicularly. 

‘ A power that will raise one pound perpendicularly, will draw 300lbs. 
horizontally on Palmer’s rail-way. The pressure acting on the area of the 
(horzzontal) cylinder would therefore move 23,056,600\bs. (10,279 tons) ; 
an amount so vast, that there never might be occasion for exhaustion, to 
one-tenth the degree necessary to produce that difference of density be- 


tween the air on the inside (of) the cylinder and the atmosphere which 
should cause it.’—p. 37. 


We now take it to be clear, that it is possible by the means 
already stated, to move a vehicle with almost any necessary weight 
upon it inside a cylinder properly constructed, and furnished with 
air-pumps capable of exhausting it to any degree that may be 
deemed necessary. It is, we presume, equally manifest, that a 
degree of unexampled velocity may be attained by the application 
of atmospheric air as it is here proposed. There are, however, se- 
veral objections still to be overcome, which will occur to every person, 
and especially to those who are the least conversant with scientific 
subjects. In the first place, they will urge, how is it possible to 
construct a cylinder of any considerable length, say for instance, 
from London to Brighton, which shall be through its whole extent 
sufficiently air-tight, so as to exclude the atmospheric air from 
that part of the cylinder which is exhausted ? The answer to this 
objection is obvious, from what has been already said. It is not 
necessary that the cylinder should be perfectly air-tight, unless the 
greatest possible vacuum be required, which is not the case, nor 
at all like it. A difference in the density of the air in the cylin- 
der, which would be scarcely, if at all, perceptible to the sense, 
would be more than sufficient to produce a motive power for every 
practical purpose which we wish to accomplish. 

Next comes the second objection—‘“‘ How could the human frame 
sustain the effects of such an extraordinary velocity as that of 
one hundred miles an hour?” To this it may be answered, that 
those who object to travel one hundred miles an hour, may be ac- 
commodated with a rate of fifty or twenty, or ten, if they like it 
better ; for the degree of velocity depends on the degree of ex- 
haustion, which may be regulated with the nicest precision. But 
those who make this objection, forget that horse-jockies very fre- 
quently ride at the rate of forty miles an hour, and that too against 
the resistance of the atmospheric air, without feeling any inconve- 
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nience whatever as respects the rapidity of their movements. Air 
balloons have been known to travel at the rate of seventy, one 
hundred, and even as high as one hundred and forty miles an 
hour, without producing any sensible inconvenience to the indivi- 
duals wafted in them. In fact, rapidity of motion, if it be free 

‘from perils, such as those which attend coaches drawn by horses, . 
and balloons themselves, afford rather a delightful than an uneasy 
feeling to the human frame. Any body must be convinced of this 
who has ever been in a swing, which may be made to move at a 
rate of fifty, or even a hundred miles an hour, and still increase, 
rather than diminish, the pleasurable sensation which the motion 
creates. Besides, it must be remembered, that the movements 
here described, are made against the pressure of the atmosphere, 
whereas, in the cylinder, the pressure of the stronger atmosphere 
against the weaker is in favour of the traveller, for he breathes the 
former while it impels him. It necessarily accompanies him 
through the whole of his journey, otherwise he cannot be moved. 
Moreover, as the atmosphere which moves him, is necessarily 
stronger than any that can exist in any other part of the cylinder, 
he cannot possibly feel in any degree that atmospheric resistance 
which the equestrian or the aeronaut encounters. In short, he 
would be placed in the situation of a pedestrian, who on a wind 

day has the pleasure to find the wind at his back. It not only 
helps him onward, but saves him from the great delay and incon- 
venience which he would experience if the wind were right against 
him. 

“ But the vacuum! How, they say, could we live in a vacuum ? 
Bless us, we could not breathe a moment in it!” Who says they 
must? Unless they desire to travel at the rate of a thousand 
miles an hour, there is no necessity for a vacuum, even were 
it possible to produce one. Yet supposing a vacuum created in 
front of the screen of the vehicle, how could that prove inconve- 
nient to a person seated behind the screen, where, by the hypo- 
thesis, there must be an atmosphere in order to impel the ma- 


chine. Let us hear, however, what our ingenious author has to 
say on these points. 


‘One of the circumstances which at first strikes us as fatal to the pro- 
position, is the inability to respire, which we all feel we should be liable 
to, if conveyed rapidly through the air. A moment’s reflection will, how- 
ever, enable us to see at once, that this objection has no application 
whatever to the case. It is not proposed that we shall be conveyed 


rapidly through the air ; but that weshall cause air, which we have first set 
in rapid motion, to convey us along with it, as fast as itself goes: a 
state of things so different from going through, or against, and meeting 
the air, that our supposed objection does not apply to the case. 

‘ Stating facts will, however, be the best way of settling this question ; 
and for this purpose, the experience of our aeronauts is referred to. Much 
as they have sometimes been inconvenienced from the rarity of the air, at 
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the height to which they have ascended, yet have we never heard them 
complain of being unable to breathe freely, owing to the velocity with 
which they were carried along over the earth’s surface. And why? Be- 
cause that which was the cause of motion went with them. 

‘In Dr. Gregory's “‘ Mathematics for Practical Men,” it is stated, that 
“the velocity of eighty miles per hour, is that by which the aeronaut 
Garnerin was carried in his balloon from Ranelagh to Colchester, in 
1802 ;” and that “in Mr. Green’s aerial voyage from Leeds, in Septem- 
ber, 1823, he travelled forty-three miles in eighteen minutes, although his 
balloon rose to the height of more than 4000 yards,” which is at the rate 
of one hundred and forty miles an hour. 

‘«T had not,” says Lunardi, in his account of the first ascent ever made 
in England, “‘ the slightest sense of motion from the machine. I knew 
not whether I went swiftly or slowly, whether it ascended or descended, 
whether it was agitated or tranquil; but by the appearance or disappear- 
ance of objects on the earth.” 

‘ Rapidly, therefore, as they may move, yet do they feel as in a calm. 
Now exactly similar, in point of respiration, will be the feelings of those 
who may be conveyed in the proposed cylinder. The air being the cause 
of motion, must go, at least, equally fast as it drove them, and necessa- 
rily be wherever they were. Let the rate of motion, therefore, be what it 
might, the feeling of those who experienced it, must prove that of being in 
a perfect calm. 

‘ Nor are the objections we at first conceive relative to the effect which 
pumping air from the cylinder, and producing what only the word vacuum 
(inapplicable as it really is) will enable us to convey the idea of, at all 
more tenable. The degree to which air would be exhausted from the 
cylinder, might scarcely ever be sufficient to sink a barometer two inches 
lower than one exposed to the atmosphere stood at; so that even were 
we exposed to it, no inconvenience would be felt. | But we never shall be 
exposed toit, any more than those who witness the eruel experiment of put- 
ting a mouse under the receiver of an air-pump, and then exhausting it, 
are exposed to what the little animal suffers. Between those who see, and 
the poor creature which feels, the effect of the apparatus, is the side of the 
receiver. And between the part of the cylinder in which the exhaustion, 
or rather the difference of density is, and the passengers in the vehicle, 
would be the end (or screen) of the vehicle; so that though close to them 
would be an atmosphere rarer than (we will suppose) it might prove plea- 
sant to be in, yet would the atmosphere ‘hey actually were in be the same 
as that of the air at large. No inconvenience, therefore, can be experi- 
enced in this particular..—pp. 28—30. 


But, it may be asked, how can a cylinder of any considerable 
length, say of fifty or a hundred miles, be sufficiently exhausted for 
any practical purpose? Simply by disposing at proper intervals, 
which may be easily ascertained by experiment, an adequate num- 
ber of air-pumps. And here we may observe, that air-pumps may 
be constructed of any diameter necessary for the purpose, and 
that they may be worked by steam engines. But there are 
several other methods, Mr. Vallance states, of exhausting the 
cylinder, independently of air-pumps. He particularly refers to 
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the principle of exhaustion lately brought into use by Mr. Brown’s 
vacuum engine, | 


‘ Those who have seen this machine, he observes, know that the ex- 
haustion it produces will support a column of mercury equal to three- 
fourths of that of the barometer. Now it is in our power to construct ap- 


paratus on this principle, which should exhaust one hundred thousand, two 
hundred thousand, three hundred thousand, or any other number of 
cubic feet per minute, to a degree that would support twenty-two inches 
of mercury. A vessel exhausted to that degree will, if brought into com- 
munication with another that is ten times as large, exhaust it to a degree 
that it will support two inches of mercury. An apparatus on Mr. Brown’s 
principle, therefore, which should produce the necessary variation of den- 
sity in ten miles of cylinder per minute, would be of easy arrangement; 


and objections, on the score of exhaustion, fall, therefore, at once to the 
ground.’ —pp. 50, 51. 


It may be thought too, that it would be difficult to construct 
wheels which would revolve with so great a velocity-as that con- 
templated by Mr. Vallance. It is well known, however, as he 
states, that ‘ there are machines, the peripheries of parts of which 
are made to move with a velocity of between one and two milesa 
minute. There are others, parts of which revolve to the extent of 
some thousand of times per minute. But the execution of none 
of the centres, or bearings, of these machines, is superior (nor, 
indeed, equal) to the accuracy with which wheels and axles can 
be adapted to each other, on Mr. Collinge’s principle.’—p. 36. 

We have already alluded to the mode in which the cylinder 
might be constructed. It might undoubtedly be formed of cast 
iron, though putting the enormous expense of such a material out 
of the question, it would in other respects be attended with consi- 
derable inconvenience. The tunnel now in progress under the 
Thames points out the description of material most suitable to the 
— viz. brick and cement ; and as it would stretch over the 
surface of the country, and, except in a mountainous district, sel- 
dom enter an excavation, it might be so arranged as that every 
part of it should be easily accessible for the on of repair. 
This material would also facilitate the formation of stages at every 
point of the road, where they might be required, for the purpose of 
taking up or setting down parcels or passengers. For it need 
hardly be added, that a vehicle moved by air, might be stopped 
in its career by throwing out a grappling iron, or a thousand 
other modes, which would enable the machine “ to lay to,” as 
it were, as long and as frequently as it might be found expe- 
dient. Nor would variations in the level of the surface over which 
the cylinder should pass, unless they were very considerable, 
offer any obstacles to the velocity of the vehicle within. The den- 
sity of the air before the carriage might be reduced so low on the 
ascents of hills, as to permit the air behind it to force it over 
them, provided they were not too steep or lofty ; difficulties which 
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might in most cases be avoided. Windows inserted in the top of 
the cylinder, at proper intervals, would afford it abundance of light 
during the day ; and at night the vehicle might be illuminated by 


as. ) 

. Undoubtedly, this mode of travelling is not that which would be 
selected by persons who rove from home only with a view to 
pleasure. The cylinder would deprive them entirely of the delights 
arising from change of air, and the beauties of landscape. But in 
compensation for these privations it affords advantages, which in a 
commercial island like our own, would be incalculable. It is in 
the first place attended with certainty: it is free from the inconve- 
nience of bad roads, and as the vehicle cannot be upset, another 
very serious peril is avoided. Then let the weather be what it 
may, snow, rain, storm, or excessive heat, the traveller is safely 
sheltered from it within the cylinder. The inconvenience of night- 
travelling might also be guarded against by those who do not like 
it; and to crown all, there is a rate of expedition, which would allow 
a man to rise in Edinburgh, breakfast in London, lunch in Corn- 
wall, and return to dine in Edinburgh, all within the same day, 
if he wishes to make the experiment. It would certainly be some- 
thing new for one to hear, on calling at a friend’s house in London, 
that Miss so and so had only just stepped out to see the chain- 
pier at Brighton, but that she would return presently ; or that the 
fish one was eating at dinner at the Union, had only been caught an 
hour ago at Ramsgate. Equally novel would it be to bring live 
pool and Hull, Portsmouth and Plymouth, as it were, within the 
circle of the two-penny post, and ‘to speed a sigh” from John- 
o’Groat’s to the Land’s End, at least twice or thrice within the 
twenty-four hours. But after all it would be but a nine days’ 
wonder. Who is now surprised at seeing the blaze which repairs 
at night in our streets the absence of day? Who is such a cock- 
ney as to wonder at a steam-boat? Or where is the man that 
would consign himself to the penalties of everlasting derision, by 
asking whether the power-looms were alive! As for ourselves, 
our motto is nil admirari. One cannot afford nerves for such 
emotions as wonder creates, in an age like this, when every day 
makes some extraordinary and important addition to the circle of 
our knowledge. 

There are several details connected with Mr. Vallance’s inven- 
tion, into which we deem it unnecessary to enter. Such are those 
of the expenditure which it would require in the first instance to 
put it into operation ; and the rate at which goods and passengers 
might be conveyed through his cylinder. Upon this point, we 
Shall only remark, that he proposes to carry both at a much less 
expense, all things considered, than they can be conveyed by 
any existing mode, whether by land or water. He has appended 
to his pamphlet a very ingenious project for forming an almost 
instantaneous telegraphic method of communication, between 
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those equi-distant parts of the cylinder, at which the air-pumps 
should be fixed ; but these, and many other minor questions, we 
have no room to discuss. 

It is but justice to the very ingenious projector to add, that he 
has resisted every application for bringing forward his invention 
as a matter of speculation on the joint-stock exchange. It is, 
indeed, a plan of too great magnitude to be carried into execu- 
tion by any other means than those which should be supplied by 
an extensive association ; but we have not heard, as yet, that any 
prospectus for such a company has been published. The plan was 
presented to our notice at Brighton, where Mr. Vallance has 
erected a cylinder of wood of one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
for the purpose of proving his principle. This cylinder we have 
seen, together with the vehicle inside it, as well as the air-pumps 
for exhaustion. But though the machinery was not in a state of 
sufficient forwardness to allow of our witnessing its actual opera- 
tion, yet the principle upon which it is constructed is so simple and 
obvious, that its practicability can scarcely admit of a reasonable 
doubt. We have only to add, that although the pamphlet, whose 
title stands at the head of this article, has been printed for private 
circulation only, Mr. Vallance has given us his permission to make 
such use of it as we might think fit. We have, therefore, set its 


principal points before the reader, and he must now judge of it for 
himself. 





Art. Il. Dr. Jamieson’s New Work. The Dictionary of Mechanical 
Sczence, with many hundred Engravings. By Alexander Jamieson, 
LLD. [Knowledge Arts Manufacture Genius]. In (about) 100 parts, 
at 6d. Caxton Press. Henry Fisher, Printer to his Majesty. 


IF ever title was an inducement to the reading of a book,—if ever 
title was a guarantee against quackery and imposition, such, as- 
suredly, should be the charm and the security of that which we have 
here transcribed. It is * Dr. Jamieson’s new work.’ From which 
one would infer, that the author had worked out his degree with 
the literature of a Johnson, or the science of a Barrow; it is his 
work,—as much as to say, it is not copied, or compiled, or even, 
(according to the gentler phrase), improved, from the works of 
others ; and it is his new work,—as much as to say, that the learned 
Doctor had not even copied any of his former gifts to the world of 
wisdom. Then, as to the quality of the book itself: It is ‘ The 
Dictionary of Mechanical Science.’ Not “a Dictionary”—one of 


the million—like those about which Messrs. Mawman and Tegg 
battle; but ‘ the Dictionary’—“ The Utility of Utilities,” as the 
Moslem sage called the first Encyclopedia,—the book, and the 
only book, in which mechanical science is set forth in a clear, 
proper, and profitable manner. Furthermore, ‘ many hundred 
engravings’ are given along with it; and lest there should be any 
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mistake about the profession of the Doctor, his express degree is 
set down,—he is an LLD.! : 

One part of the title puzzled us not a little. It consists of these 
four words: ‘ knowledge arts manufactures genius.’ How are we 
to understand this sentence? Are we to infer from it, that the 
‘new’ work conveys a ‘ knowledge’ of the ‘ arts,’ whereby to ‘ ma- 
nufacture’ ‘genius?’ If so, they are very useful arts, certainly, 
as every man who needs it may henceforth either fabricate genius 
for himself, or buy it ready made of the manufacturer, Dr. Ja- 
mieson. 

But, to be serious, these “ number books” belong to a nu- 
merous Class, which form the very plague-spot of our literature, 
whether we consider the materials of which they are composed, the 
manner in which they are ‘‘ got up,” or the mode by which they 
are foisted upon the ignorant and unthinking. It is, perhaps, not 
going too far to say, that the deterioration of the scientific literature 
of this country, which has so decidedly taken place within the last 
thirty years, (more especially in what used to be called the useful 
part of it), has been more owing to them than to all other causes 
put together. Look at the catalogues, examine the books, and 
(leaving out improvements in the practical arts) where is there a 
work of science of which writers on the other side of 1800 would 
not have been ashamed? Even when the men of the olden time 
collected, they improved and corrected, and what was not their own 
in original idea, they made their own in language and by illustra- 
tion. Long preparation was demanded before the author ventured 
to think of a book ; and then he had much labour and study before 
he gave it to the public: but now, we have bricklayers’ labourers 
throwing down the hod, or (as in the case of ‘‘ the Dictionary ”) 
a carpenter leaving the saw and the plane to rust, and becoming 
the author of as many books as Avicenna himself. 

The public can read only a certain quantity ; and as the books 
which, like the number ones, are “‘ stolen ready made,” can be 
produced cheaper than those which are the result of study, the 
pedlars in those goods are enabled to drive the honest manufac- 
turers from the field. Gangs of the most impudent, and by con- 
Sequence the most unprincipled, adventurers, that can be procured, 
are organized all over the country. These are called “ canvassers.” 
They beset the doors of the rich, and fasten upon the poor, and com- 
pel them (in some instances actually by threats) to purchase their 
numbers. They have temptations, too, for all palates; and though 
the titles, at least, of all the books that appear in the catalogues, 
be without any other fault than that they are in general lies and 
impositions, yet there are beneath them works of another stamp. 
In the course of our rustications, we have often been in the habit 
of probing the foul ulcer of a canvasser’s wallet ; and we have 
found the most obscene, the most immoral, and the most blasphe- 
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mous trash, covered over by a family Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
nee the grand campaign for Mansoul between Shaddai and Dig- 
olus. 

It is possible that this pollution may not emanate from the same 
manufacturers that put forth the books of which the hawkers 
are the ostensible venders ; but still, without the large profits which 
those number books yield, the other and more directly infamous 
part of the burden would not pay the costs. The number pub- 
lishers are, therefore, the cause of more mental corruption being cir- 
culated over the country, than any other class of men whatever ; 
and though their own books were fairly what they pretend to be, the 
practice would still be a public nuisance. 

But the books themselves are bad, both in a mercantile and 
literary point of view ; they cost the purchasers twice as much as 
they would pay for good books from the regular trade. This is 
easily demonstrated. The number publishers are at very great ex- 
pense for bills and catalogues ; they give their books to the ean- 
vassers at less than half price; and yet they make fortunes more 
rapidly, and more abundantly, than the regular booksellers. Call 
to mind those who have followed this trade for any length of time, 
either in London, or in the country, and see whether the man who 
parts with his trash at half the money which his agent swindles 
the people out of, does not gain more than he who encourages real 
ability, and promotes the diffusion of knowledge. 

Is it that the world has become foolish ; and that in_ proportion 
as knowledge has been diffused, the people have become fond of 
nonsense, and exposed to dupery? Partly so, and partly not. 
If the dissemination of knowledge were, in all cases, real, no evil 
would, or could, ensue; but even in this matter the imperfection 
of every thing dependent upon man, or connected with him, is de- 
monstrated: and the dissemination of a spurious knowledge, which 
being lighter than the true, is the amari aliquid, which poisons 
the water of life here. The mere faculties of reading and writing 
are not in themselves knowledge, any more than the mere faculty of 
speech : and, in consequence of the early age at which folks are 
now forced to enter upon active business, and the little leisure that 
they have for thought and deliberate reflection, either before that 
period or after it, it may very fairly be questioned, whether the 
extension of real knowledge has borne any proportion to the increase 
of that which is spurious. 

Now it is a very uniform law of human nature, that the more 
imperfect any quality or faculty, whether natural or acquired, 1s, 
the more vain is the owner of it. The male who in shape comes 
nearest to the crab, is the most vain of his person, the most careful 
in decorating, and the most forward in displaying it; and while 
the elegant woman is plain even to carelessness, the fright, (if any 
female can be frightful), has herself curtained round with all the 
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dyes of the peacock. It is much the same with acquired qualities ; 
and thus, they who are in possession of the mere name of know- 
ledge, are always more vain of it than they who are endowed with 
the reality. The mere reader, who reads but does not understand, 
must have a book, and as he is no judge of the value of that book, 
he is duped by the cunning of the canvasser, just as the hypochon- 
driac, whose morbid mind makes him fancy that his body is 
afflicted with all sorts of diseases, swallows the useless or pernicious 
nostrums of the medical quacks. In the one case, too, as in the 
other, the quack prowls about; and as he has none of the pride of 
actual superiority or worth, the whole of his attention is devoted 
to the means by which he may cheat the simple, and impose upon 
the credulous. 

The trash which this empirical system puts into circulation, 
costs the public more, as has been said, than they would pay 
for really good books from the honest and honourable tradesman. 
But it costs the manufacturer less both in money and talent. The 
only thing which the number-man wants, is a title which shall 
impose upon the ignorant ; and having obtained that, he gets some 
literary drudge, who, with a pair of scissars, cuts half a dozen 
pages from this work, and half a dozen from that, without any 
other consideration than that they shall make the quantity of print- 
ing which is required. A very striking instance of this occurred in 
a melange not long since put together, purporting to be a work 
upon geography. Every body who knows any thing of geography, 
knows that there are two towns of the name of Boston, one in 
Lincolnshire, and the other in America ; and every author, except 
a number-book author, knows that the American war began, and the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill was fought, not very far off from the latter 
Boston. Well, just to disguise the plunder of Brookes or Walker, 
by a little artful transposition, the compiler ships off the English 
Boston to America, and imports the American one, Bunker’s Hill 
and all, for the benefit of the people of England! And yet is 
this work, like the Dictionary of Mechanical Science, hawked 
about over the whole country. Need we wonder that the little 
education which the working classes receive, should not confer 
upon them those wholesome advantages which knowledge ought 
to bestow ? Or need we inquire what it is that nine-tenths of the 
really scientific talent---of that talent which could, and, if its 
bread were not thus profanely cast to the dogs, would produce 
something useful and original, is left to pine in neglect, and hide 
its valuable labours in its humble grave? 

Let any one of the respectable publishers be asked what he 
would offer for a work on science? Unless the author had other- 
wise obtained a name that would sell it, even the most liberal of 
them would not give for the result of ten years of the most intense 
and best directed study, the price of the paper upon which it was 
written. The invariable answer is, that such things are a mere 
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drug, that they cannot be sold; and the cause is, the flood of 
number-trash with which the country is inundated. 

As to the Dictionary of Mechanical Science now before us, we 
shall throw what we have to say into the form of two or three dis- 
tinct propositions. 

1. This melange is not a new work ; neither is it Dr. Jamieson’s 
work, in any fair sense of the term. This needs no formal demon- 
stration ; for let any one collate the book, article by article, with 
the Encyclopedias, and he will find, that of the whole, Dr. Jamie- 
son has not written (that is, composed) a line, and probably not 
altered a letter. He has, no doubt, cut and carved ; but, as the 
parts that he has left out are just as necessary to the sense as 
those which he has’ retained, the whole has the same symmetry 
as if the trunk and thighs were cut out of a giant, and the head 
placed upon the two legs to make a dwarf. Take as an instance, 
the commencement of the article “ arithmetic,” at page 58. 


‘ Arithmetic, the science of numbers, whose several rules of addition, 
subtraction, &c., will be found under their respective heads. The marked 


superiority, zndeed, of our numerical system over that of the ancients, is 
sO conspicuous,’ &c. 


Now, without pausing to ask what the ‘heads’ of the rules of 
arithmetic are, or how any thing can be found in any other way 
than under its own head, except when a doctor turns it topsy- 
turvy, we would desire any one to look at the word ‘indeed,’ in 
the second sentence, and he will see that it refers to a description 
of the modern notation, which the doctor has omitted, retaining 
only this small portion of the tail. 

2. This melange is not a Dictionary of Mechanical Science ; 
and either the Doctor does not know what mechanical science is, 
or he has never read that which is here appropriated. It is not 
even an abridgment of the common quarry of the Encyclopeedias: 
it is a gleaning, in which the gleaner has taken the first rubbish 
that came to hand. ‘ Aback,’ the very first article, has nothing to do 
with mechanical science. As little has ‘ Abbess,’ or ‘ Aborigines,’ 
or ‘ Abortion,’ or ‘ Abomination of Desolation,’ (which is said to 
be ‘the statue of Jupiter Olympus,’ and the ‘ensign of the Ro- 
mans ;’ but which might with as much propriety have been de- 
scribed as the Dictionary of Mechanical Science). Even Dr. 
Kitchener, though he be superdoctate in these matters, would not 
refer ‘acid for punch,’ and ‘apple sauce for a goose,’ to the cate- 
gory of mechanical science. 

3. This melange is not a Dictionary of Science of any sort ; it 
is a huge heap of absurdities. As this is a more heavy charge 
than the former, we shall be a little more copious in the proof. 


Page 5. ‘ Ace, the malple or sycamore tree.’ 


The deuce itis doctor ! !! 
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' Page 12. ‘ #ra, in Chronology, or Epocha, a certain fixed point of 
time.’ 

Yes, just in the same way that the whole of a man’s life is the 
moment of his birth, Dr. Jamieson ! 


Page 25. ‘ Alkali, in Chemistry (a mechanical science, of course) a 
particular class of salts.’ 


Yes, very particular salts, indeed ; and pray what do they be- 
come when they are mixed with acids ? 


Page 33. ‘ Native Tribes, and unconquerec countries (of America). 
These are Greenland, Labrador, the regions round Hudson’s and Baffin’s 
Bays; the central parts, and the western coast.’ 


Verily, these are a very particular class of ‘tribes.’ Snowdon 
is a native of Wales, and Bennevis of Scotland; but Snowdon, 
strange to Dr. Jamieson it must appear, is yet not counted in the 
genealogy of the tribes, nor Bennevis in that of the clans ! 


Page 53. ‘ Arbor, a tree, in Botany. In Mechanics, the principal 
part of a machine which serves to sustain the rest.’ 


And so the frame and cheeks of a turning-lathe, are the ‘ Arbor,’ 
are they, Doctor ? 


Page 60. ‘ China—This vast empire extends in an easterly direction 
4200 geographical miles, and southerly 1740 miles.’ 


And how far does it extend westerly and northerly ? 


Ibid. ‘The religion is polytheism; the government patriarchal; and 
hence the amazing population, and the general ease and happiness of the 
people.’ 

The inference, therefore, is, that polytheism conduces more to 
the ease and happiness of its professors than christianity!! Here 
is, to be sure, a most excellent instructor of our mechanical popu- 
lation ! 

We will not say that there are many passages in the book so 
perfectly heterodox as this ; but we have not met with an accurate 
definition, except one, and that is under the head ‘ Amulet,’ ‘a 
charm against witchcraft; and usually made of such stuff as the 
imagination of impostors and the credulity of simpletons can 
devise.’ 

We recommend the Doctor to adopt this definition as a motto 
for the next edition of his ‘ Dictionary of Mechanical Science.’ 
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Art. II]. The Report made to his Majesty by the Commissioners appoint- 


| ed to inquire into the Practice of Chancery. 8vo. pp.164. London. 
iy Murray. 1826. 


) ‘6 





All men know the proceedings of the court to be plain 
** and familiar. 

“‘ The plaintiff prefers his bill, and the defendant is to make his 
“answer within eight days after his appearance; unless upon 
*‘ oath made of his age or incompetency, there be obtained a com- 
“mission to take his answer in the country, or he appear and 
| “make oath that he cannot answer without perusal of writings, or 

| “‘ conferences with persons remaining in a remote place, when he 
| “ hath liberty till the next term following to answer. This once 
| “‘ made and returned, the plaintiff may instantly reply thereunto, 
h ‘“‘ and the defendant, being served with process ad rejungendum, 
ij “‘ must either rejoyne or lose the benefit of rejoining within other 
| “‘ eight days, and then examine witnesses, either by commission 
r “or in court ; which being published, the cause is at a hearing. 
“This may be performed in most cases within two or three 
“* terms, and within five at the utmost, be the adverse party never 
“* so perverse or refractory. 

“< « How then cometh it to pass, that this honourable court should 
“* be traduced as it is, and have so many foule aspersions thrown 
““ upon it, as to be termed a dilatory court, where a suit will last 
“ longer than a SUIT OF PERPETUANZA, Or @ SUIT OF BUFFE, 
“* into which the poor suitors, coming like a flock of sheep to a bush 
“for shelter, are there more wet than they were in the open field; 

“AND YET THE BUSH WILL NOT PART WITHOUT A FLEECE, 
‘““ AND OUT OF WHICH THEY GO WITH THE SAME NOATE THEY 


‘* CAME IN, PITTIFULLY COMPLAINING; and such other vile re- 
‘é . QD? 9% 
| proaches ‘ 


ct tise alll a ae 


WueEN, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, “a poor 
clerk of the chancery” asked, in his simplicity, this question of 
the lord keeper of his day, he little thought that two hundred 
years were to elapse before it would be answered. From the fall 
of Lord Bacon, to the present time, chancery has been a sort of by- 
word, importing delay, perplexity, and chicane; and “ abire in 
malam rem,” has been the phrase jocularly employed by judges, 
when they dismissed their suitors at law, and told them the only 
mode left for seeking relief, was, to go into a court “of equity.” 
Yet, with the exception of two faint and abortive efforts, one by 
the commons during the usurpation, and the other by Lord Somers, 
in the beginning of the last century, the parliament and the nation 
have been content with loud complaints, perpetually answered by 





* The abuses and remedies of Chancery, by Mr. George Norburie, and 
presented unto the lord keeper. Harl. MSS. No. 4265. Published in 
Hargrave’s Law Tracts. 425. 
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assurances, either that there were no just reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion, or that occasional delay, expense, vexation, and individual 
ruin, were a cheap price for the blessings of English justice. 

But we are fallen upon times, in which the public are contract- 
ing a growing habit of prying into grievous abuses, however enve- 
loped in mystery, fostered by inveterate prejudice, or even upheld 
by power. The fate of this very question of abuses in Chancery, 
and the changes it has undergone within the last four years, sig- 
nally demonstrate the impossibility of now maintaining, in this 
country, by any appeals to the wisdom of antiquity, or any de- 
nouncements of the dangers of innovation, institutions that work 
veneral mischief. When an inquiry into those abuses was first 
formally proposed, it was deemed by some, little better than an 
attack upon the frame of the British constitution; and by the 
more moderate opponents of all interference with the proper pro- 
vince of the chancellor, it was either derided as an impracticable 
project of needless amendment, or treated as one of the common 
manceuvres of party warfare. In the very highest quarter there 
seemed to be a soreness upon every attempt to probe the seat of 
the imputed disorders, which boded no good for the endeavours at 
acure. Yet against every opposition, whether from a sluggish re- 
luctance, or an avowed hostility to innovation, the public have 
succeeded in laying bare that absurd, perplexed, inconsistent, but 
most elaborate system of procedure, by which, under the semblance 
of provisions to secure justice, even in spite of law, the laws have 
been made the instruments of grievous and intolerable oppression. 

The exposure is, in itself, an important triumph. It may be im- 
perfect ; the amendment to which it leads may be tardy; but 
defective jurisprudence can never be maintained but by the igno- 
rance of the community subjected to its miseries. The extent and 
complexity of the system of equitable jurisdiction in this country, 
its connection with the whole frame of our judicial polity, and the 
many and powerful interests engaged in its support, must make 
the remedy of its abuses the work of time; but the impulse once 
given, amendment must go forward, and must be hastened, in pro- 
portion as the mischiefs are more fully and extensively known. 
This publicity, unfortunately, is not always easily effected, even 
when there are not, and cannot be, any means of purposed con- 
cealment. It is one of the causes which, in all nations, have 
prevented the amendments in absurd and barbarous systems of 
jurisprudence, from keeping pace with the other improvements of 
society, that the language of the law is a jargon unknown to the 
public. In no country has this bar to sound improvement operated 
more powerfully than in England. ‘ The common laws of Eng- 
land,” says Sir Matthew Hale, ‘are more particular than other 
laws, and this, though it renders them more numerous, less me- 


thodical, and takes up longer time for their study, yet it recom- 
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penseth with greater advantages.”*—Whatever be the “ advan- 
tages” of multiplicity and minuteness in the rules of law, certain it 
is, that they have at least their alloy in the corresponding extent 
and complexity of its nomenclature. This will be felt even in the 
reading of the report, the title of which is prefixed to this article, 
although some pains seem to have been taken to make it intelli- 
gible to an ordinary reader. 

This document is divided into three parts. The first, (styled 
by way of distinction, the report), contains a statement of the 
changes which the commissioners deem it expedient to make in 
the practice of the court of Chancery, with occasional references, 
not always the clearest, to the present system of procedure, and 
very brief discussions of certain proposed amendments, which 
they have not thought proper at present to advise. . The second 
division consists of a series of propositions, in all one hundred 
and eighty-eight, in which the new regulations are formally set 
forth in technical language. And the third part is an explana- 
tory paper drawn up by Mr. Beames, one of the commissioners, 
elucidating with some minuteness, though not with any tedious 
detail, the use of the proposed rules, by more particular refer- 
ences to the present practice of the court than were given in the 
first division. A large appendix is annexed, containing the evi- 
dence taken before the commission, with some official documents, 
illustrative of the existing practice and recent proceedings of the 
court. 

Taking the report and the evidence together, we think the first 
impression arising froma perusal of them, must be astonishment, 
that in a country where the business of government has been for 
much more than a century so well understood as in England, such 
a system could have been tolerated for ten years with the best of 
judges. The next sentiment must certainly be, a very agreeable 
surprise, that a commission composed exclusively of lawyers, three- 
fourths of them judges, masters, or practitioners in the court, of 
which they were to investigate the abuses, should have given to 
the world an exposure of those abuses so full, minute, and un- 
sparing. It augurs well for the future improvement of our legal 
polity, that whether from a sudden and miraculous conversion, or 
from an inability to withstand the force of opinion in a public, who 
have long since learned to think for themselves, lawyers are resign- 
ing their title to the old reproach against their tribe, and are 
ceasing to be the worst reformers of the law. 

The unlearned reader, however, has some reason to complain of 
the manner in which the subject is unfolded in this report. It 1s 
desultory and immethodical. The whole tale is not told in any 
one of its three divisions ; and it is only by taking the entire to 
pieces, and putting these together in a new arrangement, that any 
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very clear view can be obtained from it of the present course of 
procedure in Chancery. Some important parts of the practice in- 
tended to be changed, appear to us to be left wholly unnoticed, 
though the amendments proposed as to these parts are stated with 
sufficient clearness. This is a material omission ; and may give 
occasion to a charge, which we really believe would be unmerited, 
that the commissioners wrote their report, not so much for the use 
of the public, who might grow captious on perusing a plain tale of 
the abuses of the law; but to inform a profession, inclined to deal 
gently with the defects of a favourite art, of the changes which its 
teachers were at length resolved to introduce—but to introduce as 
smoothly and quietly as might be—into its rules of practice. 

The chief objections to the present system of procedure in Chan- 
cery, may be classed, generally, under the following heads: the 
intervals allowed by the rules and practice of the court between the 
successive stages of the suit; the manner in which evidence is 
taken; the delays in giving judgment, when the cause is ripe for 
decision ; and the quantity of writing permitted, or required, 1n the 
proceedings. 

Nothing can be more ‘‘ plain and familiar,” (to repeat the phrase 
used by the Chancery clerke in the time of James I.), than an 
equity suit in its general outline. The plaintiff states his complaint 
to the judge in a petition, called a bill, in which he also demands 
of his adversary an admission of the case made in his complaint, 
or a discovery of matter calculated to support it. The defendant, 
unless he can stop the plaintiff 2 /imine, (which does not very often 
happen), makes his defence in a written paper, called an answer. 
If the answer does not deny any matter set forth in the bill, the 
parties submit their case to the court, and obtain its judgment, called 
a decree, upon a perusal of the billand answer. If any matter of fact 
is disputed in the answer, written replies, given on oath to written 
interrogatories, are submitted, with such documents, (7. e. deeds, 
&c.), as may be necessary, to the court; and a decree is then pro- 
nounced upon the case as disclosed in all these writings. This de- 
cree may, or may not, be final. Usually, something is required to 
be done with respect to the property in dispute; this the court 
directs to be done when it pronounces its decree ; and when what 
is thus directed has been performed, the whole case is brought again 
before the court, and is closed by a decree of final adjudication. 

The court is assisted by officers, called masters, whose duties are 
partly judicial, partly ministerial ; and who sit in their chambers 
at stated times to dispatch such business as is committed to them, 
whether by the directions, or according to the practice, of the 
court. By these officers, or under their superintendence, those 
things are done which the court directs to be performed in the in- 
terval between the intermediate and the final decree. And in this 
case, and in the other numerous instances in which the services of 
the masters are required, during the progress of a cause, they cer 
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tify what they have done to the court in written papers, called 
reports. 

The judge in a court of equity has the power of deciding both 
on the fact and on the law. Sometimes, according to his discre- 
tion, he sends a question of law for the opinion of the other judges, 
and a question of fact to be tried by a jury. 

This scheme of procedure is, in its general design, not ill-suited 
to the purposes of justice. The power, wielded by the court, but 
directed by the plaintiff, of compelling, at the outset, a disclosure 
of such facts as are in the cognizance of the defendant, is a protec- 
tion against fraud, without which, or something analagous to it, 
in the administration of the best laws, society would be presenting 
perpetual alternations of ruined folly and successful knavery. The 
union, in the same person, of jurisdictions, as to the law and the fact, 
saves the suitors from the misapprehensions and the clashings of 
opinion, that are constantly occurring where these jurisdictions are 
divided, and is accompanied by no danger in a judicature occupied, 
from its very nature as a tribunal for settling the rights of pro- 
perty only, with questions that can rarely tempt the passions into 
play. And the practice of suspending a final determination, until : 
every right which each party claims, in the subject of the suit, can 
be fully adjusted, is well adapted for effecting the two great objects 
of civil jurisprudence—the fixing of present rights, and the pre- 
vention of future litigation. 

But the true test of an engine’s use, is the working of the ma- 
chinery. No instruments were ever more perverted from their proper 
and destined purpose, than the rules and orders framed for the safe 
conduct of a suit through Chancery. Some of them, indeed, seem 
as if constructed with the express design of marring what they pro- 
fess to aid. The first step in the cause is, to bring the defendant 
before the court. A piece of written parchment, called a writ of 
subpoena, is served upon him, enjoining his attendance on a certain 
day. If he does not appear, another writ, called an attachment, 
issues, by which the sheriff is directed to arrest the defendant. If 
the defendant cannot be found, another writ, (differing but little, 
in effect, from the last), called an attachment with proclamations, 
roes against him; and if this also be ineffectual, another piece of 
parchment is obtained, called by the formidable name of a com- 
mission of rebellion, but, as far as its immediate purpose is re- 
garded, differing from the two last-mentioned writs only, in being 
directed to four persons specially named, instead of being addressed 
to the sheriff. If the defendant be not arrested on this process, the 
court sends a serjeant at arms to look for him ; and if the serjeant 
cannot find him, then, at length, his property (if he have any) is 
seized. All this tedious process, (which is attended with considerable 
expense, and in the case of a defendant residing a certain distance 
from town, with many weeks, and it may be many months,’ delay), 
is employed to compel the defendant to appear in court, by depriv- 
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ing him of his property, until he does appear, in obedience to the 
writ of subpeena. It should seem that the object may be quite as 
well accomplished by, at once, issuing a sequestration, if the de- 
fendant do not appear within a certain time after he is served with 
the process. But the court has preferred the circuitous path to 
the straight one ; and the commissioners have left this practice as 
they found it. 

It may happen, (as when the plaintiff does not deem it essential 
to obtain a disclosure of any fact from the defendant), that all the 
purposes of the suit will be answered by obtaining a decree, without 
forcing the defendant into court. In this case if the defendant, 
after service of a subpoena, neglects the ceremony of an appearance, ’ 
| (which is, simply, getting one officer of the court to give a slip of 

written paper to another), and it be shewn, by a declaration on 
oath, that he absconds to avoid process, the court allows the plain- 
tiff, after a little farther delay, and a notice in the Gazette, to obtain 
a decree against his defaulting adversary. This is plain dealing, by 
the court, with both parties. But if the defendant, instead of ab- 
sconding, to avoid making his formal appearance in the suit, suffers 
himself to be arrested, and still obstinately refuses to have this 
simple and easy ceremony performed, the plaintiff is put to the 
| needless expense and delay of suing out a writ of habeas corpus, to 
bring the contumacious defendant out of the hands of the sheriff 
| bodily into court, where, if he still continues perverse, an appear- 
ance 1s ordered to be formally entered. The commissioners suggest 
that the defendant shall remain, if he chooses to be stubborn, in 
the custody of the sheriff; but that the ceremony of appearance in 
the cause shall be performed for him without his consent, and with- | 
out bringing him into court to beard it by his refusal. | | 

But the appearance of the defendant is only a preliminary step. 1 
The great object to be achieved in the beginning of the suit, is, | 
# to procure an answer to the bill. The rules of the court, in this | 


























part of its procedure, seem actually framed to secure an evasion of : 
justice. Suppose that a bill is filed in Trinity term, some time in | 
the month of June; that a subpoena is served, returnable in that 
term, (i. e. requiring the defendant’s appearance within a certain | 
time after a certain day in that term) ; and suppose the defendant, | 
his fit of perverseness not having yet come on, appears in due form. | 
He is entitled, if he lives at a distance of twenty miles, or upwards, | 
from London, to a delay, as a matter of course, until the following | | 
term—that is, until the beginning of November. The manner in | 
which this indulgence is obtained in practice, affords a striking 
instance (and it is one among a hundred in the proceedings of this 
court) of the facility with which loose regulations become still less 
strict, through evasion. Regularly, the delay to the next term 
ought only to be allowed in particular cases, and for the purpose of 
procuring what is called a dedimus—an instrument empowering 
certain persons to swear the defendant to his answer in the country, 
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By a curtesy, which prevails among solicitors, and officers called 
clerks in court, this indulgence is extended to all cases, and the 
dedimus (which is sometimes not sued out at all) is, when em- 
ployed, postponed to a future stage of the cause. By this course 
the defendant, in the case supposed, gains about five months. At 
the end of that time, if he does not choose to deliver his answer, he 
may obtain a farther indulgence, and get what is termed, most 
aptly, an order of course for six weeks delay. When that time 
expires, he may obtain another order of course for a farther delay of 
amonth. This brings the cause, begun in June, to the end of the 
following January. The defendant may then obtain a third order, 
for three weeks farther time; but this is coupled with conditions 
which it would not be quite convenient to submit to, and therefore 
it is rarely taken. Still, however, the defendant has a resource. 
His answer, if he secretes himself, can be enforced only by the long 
process, beginning with an attachment, and ending with sequestra- 
tion, which we before described as necessary to compel an appear- 
ance ; and at the end of this process, and not before, the bill, if an 
answer be not necessary, may be taken pro confesso; that is, a 


‘decree may be had by the plaintiff without farther proceedings. 


But, before this can be done, the defendant, having harassed his 

adversary for nearly the full revolving year, may put in his answer, 

and commence active warfare on purging his contempt—an apt and 

elegant phrase of the court, which signifies paying the costs of the 

ee rendered necessary by his indolence, his perverseness, or his 
navery. : 

Let us now suppose that on some part of this process, and after 
the orders for time, the defendant is taken into custody. It may 
be imagined that the court, having him within its immediate power 
will instantly compel him to do justice to an honest suitor, by put- 
ting in his answer to the plaintiff’s bill. That, however, would be 
a course too direct and simple for Chancery. The practice inva- 
riably followed, is better suited for a farce, exhibited to burlesque 
the administration of the laws, than for maintaining the dignity 
and decorum of a grave court of justice.. First, the defendant is 
brought into court by a writ of habeas corpus, from the Fleet, (the 
court’s proper prison), and is admonished of his contempt,--. e. is 
told that he is rebelling against the authority of the court, and 
outraging the laws of his country. The admonition ends by gently 
a him a day to put in his answer, and he is remanded to 
prison. If he disobeys, he is again brought before the court, by an 


alias habeas corpus ; again admonished ; again desired to answer 
on a Certain day ; and again sent back to the Fleet. If he con- 
tinues contumacious, the court stoops to a third performance in this 
humiliating mockery of justice, on a pluries habeas corpus ; and if 
it is a third time set at nought by its prisoner, actually submits to 
a fourth insult of the same kind, before it orders the bill to be taken 
pro confesso, and gives the plaintiff his decree !—We had almost 
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forgotten to mention that the court (as if seeking solace in the 
various names of these successive degradations) adds a word to its 
classic phraseology, and calls the last writ—an alias pluries habeas 
corpus. 

To relieve the suitor from these vexatious delays, and the court 
from this needless self-abasement, the commissioners advise, that 
the orders of course for farther time to answer, shall be abolished ; 
that in all cases the defendant shall have two months to answer, 
and no more; that, in the process against the defendant (with a 
view to a decree pro confesso) for contempt in not putting in an 
answer, in cases where the defendant is not taken into custody, 
the attachment with proclamations and commission of rebellion, 
shall be abolished ; and that when the defendant zs in custody, the 
two last writs of the series—the pluries habeas and the alias plu- 
ries habeas—shall be laid aside. In both these methods of pro- 
cess for contempt, the commissioners might have safely gone 
farther, without trenching too much upon that tenderness which 
the court, at this stage of the suit, has ever shewn to unwilling de- 
fendants. | 

Hitherto we have found the whole hardship arising from this 
court’s easy nature, to bear upon the plaintiff. The defendant is 
treated, until he puts in his answer, with all the soft indulgence 
of a parent to a spoiled and petted child. But no sooner has he 
done what the court exacts, with so much clemency to disobedience, 
than he finds the tables suddenly turned upon him ; the plaintiff 
now becomes the favourite; and the fondness of the court for the 
new object of its passion, becomes ten times more intense than its 
partiality for the old one. Not only are the intervals much longer 
during which the plaintiff is permitted to slumber in the suit, but, 
for the most part, during the periods allotted for his repose, he is 
not, like the defendant, required to come with those decent apolo- 
gies, called orders of course, to ask for successive prolongations of 
indulgence. His, as we shall see, are wholesale favours. : 

When the answer is put in, the plaintiff may make various ob- 
jections to it. This is done by means of allegations in writing, 
called exceptions, delivered to an officer called a clerk in court, 
(who is retained to act for the defendant), by another clerk in 
court, who is retained for the plaintiff. Regularly this should be 
done within eight days after the term in which the answer was put 
in, or within the first eight days of the term following the filing of 
the answer, if it was filed in vacation. But the plaintiff (though 
in this instance he is put to the trouble of getting an order of 
course) may give in his exceptions at any time within two terms 
after the expiration of the regular period, or within the vacation 
following those two terms.—The court is choice in its latin ; it calls 
this proceeding—filing exceptions nunc pro tunc. A delay is thus 
secured, varying in length from five to ten months. 
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These exceptions are to be referred to a master. We shall spare 
ourselves and our’ readers a detail of the alternate manzuvres 
which may be practised at this stage of the proceedings, to gain 
time. We shall suppose the master’s report obtained, deciding that 
the answer was faultless. The plaintiff, perhaps, deems it hopeless 
to except (as he may) to the report; but he is still anxious for 
delay. The court allows him to rest for three whole terms, and the 
following vacation. The defendant, in the fourth term, seems at 
length to have a remedy. He may move the court to dismiss the 
bill, if the plaintiff has taken no effectual step in the interval. But 
the plaintiff may have anticipated his opponent ; for he may have 
procured, unknown to the defendant, an order to amend his bill, 
(which signifies, permission to alter as much, or as little, as he 
pleases), and by the production of this latent order, the motion to 
dismiss the bill is defeated. He may then delay amendment until 
a special order of the court is obtained, to compel bim to that mea- 
sure, or oblige him to abandon the suit ; but by the simple process 
of altering his bill—it may be in some part wholly immaterial— 
he gains an unconditional and unquestionable privilege of restin 
on his oars for three terms, and a vacation more. When that time 
is elapsed, his bill becomes again subject to dismissal ; but still he 
has the means of disappointing his adversary ; for, having waited 
till the twelfth hour, he may sue out a replication, (a proceeding 
employed for putting in issue the matters of fact disputed between 
the parties), and again has an indisputable right of suspending all 
operations in the suit, for three more terms, and the subsequent 
vacation. But this is not all. If, at the end of that time, the 
defendant moves the court to dismiss the bill, the plaintiff may 
still prevent the suit from dropping, by undertaking, through his 


counsel, to speed his cause. The unlearned reader will hardly be* 


lieve that this actually means—doing nothing for one whole term, 
and a vacation following. The bill cannot even then be dismissed 
without another motion formally made in court by the defendant’s 
counsel ; and this too the plaintiff may successfully resist, by an 
undertaking to speed his cause with effect, that is, by entering into 
certain peremptory rules to produce witnesses and proceed in other 
requisites of the cause, 2 the ensuing term, and the term after! The 
plaintiff may thus keep alive his suit for upwards of thirteen terms, 
or considerably more than three years, without taking one efficient 
step, or violating a single rule of practice in the court of Chan- 
cery. 

We shall not attempt to describe the ruinous consequences to 
defendants of this power, in a cruel, vindictive, fraudulent, or ca- 
pricious suitor, to lock them for years within the chains of a suit 
in Chancery, before they can obtain even a preliminary trial. One 
real case is worth a thousand imagined ones; and we shall there- 
fore make no apology for the length of the following extraet from 
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the evidence of a witness who has given much valuable informa- 
tion. He is speaking of the abuses which arise from the almost 
unrestricted privilege of amending bills. 


‘ With respect to the immediate proposition, or question, I beg to refer 
to two or three cases; one of those cases is Noel v. Latham, which was a 
bill by a subsequent equitable incumbrancer against a prior incumbrancer 
of a West India estate, to redeem: that bill was filed on the 3rd of Fe- 
bruary, 1820, (and I think the dates will be important). On the 15th of 
June, 1820, an answer and disclaimer by one defendant was filed, and 
on the 24th of the same June, the answer of the material defendant was 
fled. The plaintiff, on the 16th August, 1820, took exceptions to the 
answer. I submitted to the exceptions. On the 8th of December I had 
prepared the draft of the answer, and it went to a very considerable length, 
the accounts being very voluminous. I wrote a letter to the plaintiffs’ 
solicitor, on that day, and offered him an inspection of the accounts and 
papers, and to deliver him a copy to save the expense; but it was insisted 
that my client should answer the exceptions; and, on the 20th of that 
month, | filed an answer of 466 folios, which contained the account. In 
Michaelmas term, 1821, the plaintiffs replied. On the 10th April, 1823, 
I served the plaintiffs with a notice of motion to dismiss for want of prose- 
cution. On the 11th, (the following day), and without notice, the plaintiffs 
applied by petition at the Rolls, and obtained an order for liberty to with- 
draw his replication, and amend, on payment of 20s. costs, that being the 
day before my motion would have been made under my notice to dismiss, 
so that I could not make my motion on the 12th, because of the order 
so obtained at the Rolls. The following day was a Sunday. On the next 
day (being the 14th) I gave the plaintiffs notice of an intended motion to 
discharge the order of the 11th, and that the bill might be dismissed, 
The motion to discharge the order was depending in court until July, and 
there being no chance of its being heard, the counsel agreed among them- 
selves that the plaintiff should amend before the then next term, under the 
order of the 11th of April, In November, the plaintiffs amended under that 
order, and filed a new engrossment, containing 175 folios, for a copy of 
which the defendants paid 10/. 4s. 2d., and they were entitled to receive 
from the plaintiffs 20s. for costs: by that amendment the plaintiffs struck 
out the plaintiff, whom they had applied before for special leave to strike 
out, thus leaving the defendant subject to this suit, and to another by the 
party whose name they struck out, that person having a similar equity to 
redeem with themselves. 

‘Q. Did the amendment relate only to the striking out of that 
party ? 

A. No; introducing some light matter, but so as to: render a fresh en- 
grossment necessary. Upon that I gave notice of a motion that the amended 
bill might be taken off the file, and that the order of the 11th April, 1823, 
should be discharged, and that the original bill should be dismissed, with 
costs. On the 26th March, 1824, the motion was before the court, as it 
had been on two or three preceding days; and the defendants, upon that 
occasion, offered to the plaintiffs, in court, a decree according to the prayer 
of the original bill to redeem ; but this was refused, and my Lord Chan- 
cellor, therefore, made the order, as prayed, to dismiss the bill, and ordering 
the new engrossment to be taken off the file. My clients were kept in a 
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state of harassment by these proceedings from February the 3rd, 1820, to 
the 24th March, 1824.’ 


The witness proceeds to state, that the suit was never renewed - 
that it could have been terminated as well in the month of June. 
1820, as in the month of March, 1824; that he is satisfied the bill 
was kept afloat without the least intention on the part of the plain. 
tiffs to redeem the property ; and that he supposes it was done to 
keep him and his clients “in a state of suspense, and so drive 
them to some terms.” 

The practice of altering, at a subsequent stage, the frame, as 
well as the substance of the original complaint, is a very peculiar 
feature of Chancery pleading. To some extent it must of necessity 
prevail in every system of judicature ; for to refuse indulgence to 
mistakes, would be an utter denial of justice. But in our courts 
of equity, this practice has totally superseded the course of alter- 
nate and successive altercations, in which the parties formerly 
developed their respective cases in the proceedings of these courts, 
and which are still retained, with all the intricate rules belonging 
to them in full rigour, by our courts of law. According to this 
practice, the plaintiff, instead of replying to the defendant’s an- 
swer in a consecutive pleading, recurs to his bill, and shapes it 
anew, so as to adapt it tothe answer. The advantage of this plan 
is, that it excludes the technicalities inseparable from a long series 
of pleadings. The objection to it is, that without great care in the 
court, it subjects the defendant to the harassing obligation of 
making successive defences to a multitude of successive new cases, 
at the pleasure of his adversary, by whom it may be used asa 
ready instrument of delay. We cannot here detail the regulations 
suggested by the commissioners on this extremely important part 
of the practice of the court ; nor the means which they also point 
out for remedying the opportunities, allowed by the existing 
system, of a sort of thrusting and parrying contest, by insufficient 
or impertinent answers on the one side, and vexatious exceptions 
on the other. The proposed rules on these heads appear to us, in 
the language of the report, ‘ to leave to the honest suitor an ample 
opportunity of presenting his case fully to the court, while they 
will prevent the plaintiff, whose object is delay, from harassing 
the defendant by an abuse of the liberty which is still necessarily 
allowed in this respect.’ Connected with these rules relating to 
amendment, are others, directing the periods at which the plain- 
tiff’s bill may be dismissed for want of due prosecution. If the pro- 
positions of the commissioners be adopted, those delays must cease, 
which are now occasioned in this stage of the suit by the mere 
perverseness of the plaintiff, and are a subject of incessant re- 
proach to the court. 

When the plaintiff can no longer stop the progress of the cause, 
the parties, if matters of fact are in dispute between them, proceed 
to the examination of witnesses. No part of the constitution and 
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rocedure of the court of Chancery, has given rise to more contro- 

versy than the whole of its practice relating to evidence. With a 
few exceptions of rare occurrence, all the testimony is taken in 
writings, out of the presence and beyond the immediate control of 
the judge. The witnesses are examined to written interrogatories 
prepared by the legal advisers of the parties ; and no person on be- 
half of either party 1s permitted to be present at the examination, 
which is conducted in secret, before persons appointed for the pur- 
pose, and sworn to concealment. The system is therefore defec- 
tive in two of the most important points of jurisprudence, and 
those in which the methods of proceeding in our courts of common 
law, are peculiarly well suited to the purposes of justice ; namely, 
that the judge who decides upon the evidence, does not see or 
hear the witnesses, and therefore cannot guide their examination, 
so as to suit the varying impressions which he receives from the 
successive facts unfolded; and that those checks and correctives 
of perjury are wanted, which cannot be provided by any other 
scheme than that of applying on the r and at the moment 
when the testimony is given, the test of oral cross examination. 
In this part of Chancery practice, the commissioners propose no 
change. They admit the imperfection of the system, but profess 
themselves unable to suggest a remedy. The task, it must be 
owned, is one of no little difficulty ; and perhaps the world with- 
out, and certainly the little world within the court, are not yet 
ripe for a revolution so sweeping, as any essential change in this 
respect would occasion in the High Court of Chancery. At all 
events, the commissioners have shrunk from such a work; and 
their reasons, if not convincing, are at least plausible. 


‘ An objection that has been often made to the present mode of taking 
proofs in the court of Chancery, is, that it deprives the judge who is to 
decide the cause of the benefit of an oral examination, and an observation 
of the demeanour and conduct of the witnesses; but this objection cannot 
be removed, because it is obviously impossible for the Lord Chancellor, 
Master of the Rolls, and Vice Chancellor, to take all examinations in 
person. But if it were otherwise, it would be necessary, either to have a 
court of Chancery perpetually going the circuits of the country, or to bring 
all witnesses to London, which would be attended with serious inconve- 
nience and heavy expense. 

‘ Another objection is, that the parties have not the opportunity of being 
present by their counsel, to question and cross-examine the witnesses vivd 
voce. But we very much doubt whether any alteration, in this respect, 
could be introduced, which would, upon the whole, operate as an improve- 
ment. 

‘In the first place, such an alteration would increase the costs of a suit; 
and the time employed would also be lengthened, by objections taken, and 
by arguments raised, upon points of evidence: and a judge would be re- 
quired of sufficient weight and authority to control the course of examina- 
tion within legal and proper limits. And, even if such a judge were pro- 
vided, the full benefit wltich results from the vivd voce examination before 
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a judge and jury, in a court of law, could not be obtained from oral exa- 
minations in the court of Chancery, inasmuch as such examinations could 
not be taken in the presence of the judge who is to decide the cause, |p 
cases of much doubt upon the facts, resort must still be had to the trial of 


issues before a jury, which course is now taken in all such cases where 
that mode of trial is properly required. 


‘ If we could feel satisfied that the increase of delay and expense, which 
would probably follow from having open and public examinations conduct. 
ed by counsel, could lead to any material saving of either, in the ultimate 
decision of a cause, we should be inclined to recommend the experiment ; 
but we do not think that this would be the case. 


‘ The result of the evidence, and of the experience of those amongst us 
who have had much practice in a court of equity, leads us to he satisfied 
that the instances are very rare, in which there is even any suspicion of 
ultimate injustice, in consequence of the existing mode of taking evidence, 

‘The number of cases depending upon testimony so nicely balanced, 
that, after examining the evidence produced, with all its bearings, the con- 
science of the court cannot be satisfied without the assistance of a jury, 
is small, in proportion to the whole mass of cases submitted to the court 
of Chancery; and this is evidently owing to the power, peculiar to courts 
of equity, of compelling the defendant to answer, upon his oath, to ever 
statement which the plaintiff thinks fit to make in his bill. It may also be 
noticed, as an advantage belonging to the practice which we are now con- 
sidering, that it preserves and records the evidence which is thus taken,’ 
pp. 13, 14. 

We shall not notice the various contrivances for delay, which 
may be employed between the period allotted for collecting the 
evidence and the actual hearing of the cause. The commissioa- 
ers have, perhaps, provided against these contrivances with as 
much care as can well be administered in paper regulations. But 
the grand cause of complaint, the besetting pest of Chancery— 
the difficulty of obtaining judgment when all is ready for trial and 
decision—this must still continue, though every suggestion in the 
report were carried into instant and effective operation. Perhaps 
it could not have been reasonably expected, that on this pomt, 
although it was the most important part of the subject assigned 
for their investigation, the commissioners should have been harsh 
inquirers. One of two things must be the fact ;—either the Chan- 
cellor is an inefficient judge, or he is overburthened with business. 
The dilemma was a hard one, but it was impossible to escape It. 
Taking it at its gentler side, the commissioners, had they gone into 
the question in detail, must have reported on the absolute necessity 
of most amply abridging the power of the chief person in their own 
body, and the supreme ruler of the profession of which they all 
were members. It was, however, impossible to be wholly silent 
upon a growing mischief, that has excited universal dissatisfaction 
in the public, and has at last forced itself _ the attention of the 
legislature. The commissioners have therefore noticed the subject 


in their report, and in a manner sufficiently curious. Little or 
nothing is said of delays solely attributable to the court ; but in the 
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beginning of the Report they state, with hardly any comment, the 
overwhelming multitude of duties annexed to the office of Chancel- 
lor; and they conclude by advising, somewhat in the way of post- 
script to the whole, a reduction of those duties, which, both in the 
smallness of the abridgment proposed, and in the nature of the la- 
bours withdrawn from this great officer, is perfectly ludicrous. 
The following is their detail of the Chancellor’s avocations : 


‘One great source of the extension of the jurisdiction of courts of 
equity has been, the invention of new modes of disposing of property, par- 
ticularly in the forms of trusts, and the ingenuity of fraudulent contri- 
vances; to which may be added, the power of disposition of all property 
by will; the vast increase of personal property, which may be disposed of 
by deed or by will; or distributable according to law, upon intestacy ; the 
difficulty of obtaining complete justice, under the forms of the common 
law, against persons accountable for property to others, as executors or 
administrators, or as trustees or agents; or as partners in trade, or joint 
owners of property; or in a vast variety of other ways in which parties 
may become so accountable; the demand of justice, for the specific exe- 
cution of contracts of various descriptions ; and the complication of inter- 
ests, arising from intricate transactions, for which the course of the com- 
mon law, in the simplicity of its proceedings, can give no adequate re- 
medy, 

But, exclusive of the matters properly belonging to the court of Chan- 
cery as a court of equity, ihe legislature has, from time to time, by the 
provisions of several acts of parliament, public and private, thrown upon 
the court a considerable load of business, which it was supposed might be 
most conveniently administered there. The legislature has also intrusted 
to the Lord Chancellor the whole conduct of the vast and difficult juris- 
diction exercised under the bankrupt laws. In this business, the Vice 
Chancellor is now enabled to give assistance; and a portion of it is ne- 
cessarily also devolved, by special orders for the purpose, upon the mas- 
ters in Chancery, and the other officers of the court. 

‘Commissions to inquire of lunacy issue from the Chancery, as an office, 
and the Lord Chancellor has therefore a very extensive and difficult juris- 
diction, in the issuing and in superintending the executions of commis- 
sions of lunacy. The care and custody of the persons and property of those 
who are found lunatic, by inquisition, has been usually also intrusted by the 
Crown to the Lord Chancellor; and in the exercise of this duty the officers 
of the court of Chancery, as a court of equity, have been made ancillary ; 
and much of the time of the masters in Chancery, and other officers of the 
court, as well as of the Lord Chancellor, is thus frequently occupied. 

‘ Besides these duties, the Lord Chancellor is greatly occupied as 
speaker in the house of Lords ;—by the duty which he has to discharge, 
in the advice he is required to offer to his Majesty with respect to con- 
demned criminals, when their cases are reported by the Recorder of Lon- 
don ;—by the various claims upon his time in matters of state, and mat- 
ters referred to him by the Secretary of State ;—by occasional attendance 
when required, at meetings of the council ;—by the duty of carefully exa- 
mining treaties, conventions, charters, commissions, letters patent, grants, 
and all the numerous instruments which pass the Great Seal, for the 
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legality of the provisions of which, and the accuracy of their contents 
according to the warrants upon which they are founded, he is responsible. 
—by calls upon his attention to much that relates to the administration of 
justice by others; and by such judicial business, and other business of hig 
office, as is transacted by him, but not in court. 

‘During some years, the Lord Chancellor has been required to attend 
the judicial business of the house of Lords, three mornings, and latter] 


‘two mornings, in the week: and during the last two years, the Lord 


Chancellor, and the Master of the Rolls, as deputy speaker of the house 
of Lords, have been required to devote five mornings in each week be- 
tween them, to attendance on judicial business in the same high tribunal; 
a measure of great benefit to the suitors in that house, but which has pro- 
duced, and must produce, great delay in the business of the Chancery 
suitor.’—pp. 4, 5. 


To relieve the chief judge in equity, borne down by the weight 
of his multifarious employments, what, will it be guessed, is pro- 
posed ?—To put the Vice Chancellor upon a footing with the 
Master of the Rolls, who is not overburthened with business ;—to 
establish a new set of commissioners in bankruptcy, whose chief 
occupation in effect will be, the preparing of cases for being 
argued before the Lord Chancellor;—to ease the Chancellor 
from the trouble which is now and then given hia by applica- 
tions for the ordinary writs of habeas corpus ;—to empower the 
courts of common law to grant commissions for examining wit- 
nesses resident abroad, touching matters in suit depending before 
these courts ;—and—(it must not be forgotten in the enumera- 
tion)—to withdraw from the High Court of Chancery, and trans- 
fer to the court of Exchequer, the jurisdiction arising under the 
acts of parliament for benefit of friendly societies! This is the 
sum of the relief proposed for a public officer, any one department 
of whose duties, as an equity judge, as the president of the court 
of appellate jurisdiction, or as a member of the cabinet and the 
chief law adviser of the crown, is enough fully to occupy the high- 
est intellect at the most vigorous period of life ; but which, united, 
it is utterly impossible that any one man can possess bodily and 
mental strength to perform in an adequate manner. 

A great part of the Report is occupied with regulations for pro- 
ceedings before the Masters, and for those official departments 
connected with the court, in which such drafts and copies of 
writings are made out, as are not executed by the solicitors. The 
erievances complained of in the progress of the cause from the 
first to the final hearing, arise, not so much from the badness or 
the abuse of rules, as from the want, in a great measure, of an 
regulations at all. The two great evils are, the slowness wit 
which the directions of the court, and the necessary arrangements 
consequent upon them, are carried into execution, and the prodi- 
cious waste of writing, entailing enormous expense, required be- 
fore the cause can be taken out of that dead pool of Chancery, the 
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Master’s office. The latter is, indeed, in a great degree the cause 
of the former. The quantity of time, labour, and consequently of 
money, squandered on useless penmanship, is equally disgraceful to 
the court and the profession. The commissioners have given their 
especial care to the proceedings in the Master’s office; and the 
have advised that some unnecessary copy-work shall be wholly laid 
aside, and that some, of the large quantity still to be allowed, shall 
be curtailed. 

One cause of delay in the business before the Masters has been, 
that these officers do not possess, or if they do, that they decline 
to exercise, the power of compelling the parties to use reasonable 
dispatch. Another cause of tardiness has been, the difficulty ex- 
perienced by persons, interested in the proceedings, but not parties 
to the cause, in endeavouring to discover the exact progress made, 
and the impediment thus offered to proper applications to the 
court for redress. And even a party to the suit is often destitute 
of the means of proving satisfactorily the misconduct of a dilatory 
opponent, from the intricacy and mystery that prevail in these 
parts of the proceedings. The commissioners, among other sugges- 
tions, advise two simple remedies. One is, that each Master shall 
keep a book, always ready for reference, in which he shall note 
down all the directions which he gives, and all the business done 
before him; and another proposition directs, that these officers, 
whose duties, as we before observed, are of a mixed kind, partly 
judicial, and partly ministerial, shall have the power of forcing 
forward the proceedings, by either taking the conduct of the bu- 
siness to be done out of the hands of the defaulting party, and 
committing it to his adversary,—or by proceeding er parte,—that 
is, at the desire of one party in the absence of the other. The 
good sense of these suggestions is obvious. A court of justice 
should in some sort resemble a panopticon. The judge who pre- 
sides, ought to have the means of knowing, at a moment’s warning, 
and in any stage of a cause, what necessary steps have been taken 
or omitted during its progress. If misconduct cannot be ascer- 
tained and punished without delay, it must perpetually recur, 
whatever rules are invented to ma or control it. And it is 
equally manifest, that the inferior ministers of justice, without 
whose aid the judge must sit powerless on the bench, should have 
powers co-extensive with the duties which they are to perform. 

We have here endeavoured to give a general view of the scheme 
of improvement detailed by the commissioners. It is in the very 
nature of a plan, whose merits must depend on the minuteness of 
its arrangements, that its fitness for the purpose designed can be 
but imperfectly judged from the most careful abstract. We have 
omitted to notice the propositions made on some most impor- 
tant heads of amendment,---the suggestions for securing a more 
efficient body of officers in the court,---the enlargement of the 
Jurisdiction of the court on petitions, by which, in some cases, 
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where the construction of an instrument is the only point in ques- 
tion, the rights of claimants may be determined without the ex. 
pense of a formal suit by bill;—the proposal to relieve defendants 
from the absurd technicalities that now prevail in the rules respect. 
ing pleas and demurrers, which are sometimes productive of the 
grossest injustice ;---the expression of an opinion, (which will pro- 
bably be taken as a declaration of the law upon this subject), that 
the court may give a decree as to a part of a trust, without requir- 
ing the whole trust to be committed to its management. These, 
and a multitude of miscellaneous suggestions, can only be learned 
from a perusal of the Report. We wish it were more extensive] 

read than we fear it has been, or will be. There is not an indiyj- 
dual in the community that is not deeply interested in its con- 
tents; for who is there so exalted, or so humble, that he may not 
be whirled into that fearful eddy of prolonged and perplexed liti- 
gation, which spreads its circles to the remotest bounds of the 
kingdom? But the language of the law has its own peculiar 
horrors for ordinary readers; and the Report is, in many parts, 
rather too technical. We regret this the more, because we think 
it would be easy to throw the substance of it into a popular form; 
and considering the noise which ‘ Abuses in Chancery” have 
made among the public, we really are surprised that this has not 
yet been done. 

Yet, we consider this Report,---if, as is generally believed, it is 
to be followed up by Sera measures founded upon it,---asa 
great experiment in English jurisprudence. We verily believe, 
that the proposed regulations will do the best that can be done 
with the court of Chancery, if it is to maintain its existence. If 
the experiment fails,---if these alterations do not make the old 
house safe and commodious, it must be taken down. Further 
attempts at mere amendment would be idle. The whole system 
of equitable jurisdiction must be rebuilt from its foundations. But 
even though the operation of these changes shall produce a judi- 
cature oe in its routine of procedure, improvement cannot stop 
here. The doctrines of the court need scrutiny, as well as its prac- 
tice. It has been long the fashion among lawyers to extol that 
code of equity which, it has been said, was begun by Lord Not- 
tingham, and completed by Lord Hardwicke. It is, unquestion- 
ably, a stupendous work, whether we consider the industry, or the 
intellect required for its erection. But it should never be forgot- 
ten, that it was planned and framed to supply the defects, or aid 
the weakness of existing tribunals; and that what may deserve out 
admiration when viewed in the light of an adjunct to imperfect 
laws, may itself fall miserably short of perfection. Besides, things 
have greatly changed since the time of Lord Hardwicke. The 
legal world was then beginning to deplore, very seriously, the 
rising flood of Law Reports, which has since deluged the profession, 
and is every year gaining fresh and increasing additions to its 
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volume. These reports form so much the largest part of our code 
of civil jurisprudence, that the statutes are universally the dustiest 
and least handled tomes of a lawyer’s library. If correct defini- 
tion be, as it assuredly is, the first requisite of good laws, we are 
every year receding, instead of advancing, in that science which 
above all others it concerns a highly civilized and commercial 
nation to cultivate and improve. It is not to be denied, that each 
successive series of reported decisions adds to the vagueness and 
uncertainty of the law. Reports are not now what they were in 
former times, nor are they published with the same objects. The 
old reporters, usually lawyers of profound erudition (at least in 
their own science) took down, for their own use, the substance of 
remarkable decisions, and the substance only. They understood 
the subject fully, and they expressed the doctrine briefly. They 
had no view to profitable publication, for law-bookselling was not 
yet a separate and thriving trade. But the reporters of reeent 
times have been usually young and inexperienced members of the 
profession, who devoted themselves, during their early and less 
employed years, to a pursuit which they followed not for dis- 
legal lore to others, but for securing profit to themselves. 

e cannot pursue this subject farther ; but whoever hashad need or 
curiosity to compare a pithy passage of Coke, of Saunders, of 
Peere Williams, or of Vernon, with a page on some corresponding 
subject in any modern report; and who considers, likewise, that 
each successive volume of these productions makes some impor- 
tant addition or qualification of the law, will feel the force of the 
following lines, written more than a century and a half ago, by 
one of the most honoured sages of the science. “ But yet further, 
by length of time and continuance lawes have so multiplied and 
grown to that excessive variety, that there is a necessity of reduc- 
tion of them, or otherwise, it 1s not manageable; as we have be- 
fore observed, touching the Roman lawes, which in a tract of 1300 
years grew to 2000 great volumes. And the reason 1s, because 
this age for the purpose received from the last a body of lawes, 
and they add more, and transmit the whole to the next age; and 
they add to what they had received, and transmit the whole stock 
to the next age. Thus as the rolling of a snow-ball, it increases in 
bulk in every age, till it becomes utterly unmanageable. And 
hence it is, that even in the lawes of England we have so many 
varieties of forms for conveyances, feoffments, fines, release, con- 
firmation, grant, attornment, common recovery, deeds enrolled, 
&c., because the use coming in at several times, every age did re- 
tain somewhat of what was past, and added somewhat of its own, 
and so carried over the whole product to the quotient. And this 
produces mistakes. A man, perchance, useth one sort of convey- 
ance, where he should have used another. Jt breeds uncertainty 


and contradiction of opinion, and that begets suits and expence. It . 
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must necessarily cause ignorance in the professors and profession 
itself ; because the volumes of the law are not to be easily mastered.* 








Art.IV, Some Account of the Life and Writings of John Milton, 
derived principally from Documents in his Majesty’s State Paper 


Office, now first published. By the Rev. H. J. Todd. 8vo. pp. 455. 
London. 1826. 


THE calm and dignified self-respect with which Milton delineated 
his own character and vocation, in his Areopagitica, was an anti- 
cipation of that justice, which the universal consent of mankind 
would eventually bestow upon the sacred poet of England. ‘Iam 
among the free and ingenuous sort of such, as evidently were 
born for study, and love learning for itself, not for lucre, or an 

other end but the service of God and truth, and perhaps, that 
lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, which God and good men 
have consented shall be the reward of those, whose published la- 
bours advance the good of mankind.” It is in this point of view 
that we may now, one and all, regard the author of Paradise Lost, 
and of the Iconoclastes. The principle, which Lord Lyttleton says, 
is a rule with the English, that “they see no good in a man 
whose politics they dislike,” applies no longer to the second glori- 
ous namie of our literature. The bitter hatred which Johnson bore 
to the personal character and political conduct of the republican, 
has, after the lapse of half a century, wholly lost its sting. We no 
longer regard Milton’s adoption of that public cause to which he 
devoted all the energies of his splendid intellect, and all the graces 
of his consummate learning, as the result of ‘‘a native violence of 
temper, and a hatred of all whom he was required to obey.” We 
look upon him, whatever may be our difference of opinion as to 
some of the objects for which he strove, as one walking through life, 
with a mind wholly set apart and dedicated to “the serious and 
hearty love of truth ;” undertaking his great design, to “leave 
something so written to after-times, as they should not willingly 
let it die,” with ‘devout prayer to that’ Eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge ;” ‘and whether “ in the 
troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes,” or, ‘in the quiet and 


- still air of delightful studies,” going “ right onward” in that con- 


stant anticipation of his posthumous glory, which enabled him to 
say, as he did to Decolati, that he was ‘‘ meditating an immor- 
tality of fame.” It is in this spirit that the world, and more espe- 
cially his own countrymen, are now willing to receive every new 
illustration of Milton’s life and character; and, with a kindred 
feeling, we hail the publication of Mr. Todd’s volume. It is a 
valuable contribution of some most curious materials, to our pre- 








* Considerations touching the Amendment or Alteration of Lawes. 
By Lord Chief-Justice Hale. Published in Hargrave’s Law Tracts. p. 249. 
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vious stock of knowledge regarding Milton ; and as such, deserves 
an “attentive.and minute consideration.” 

We need scarcely apprise our readers, that Mr. Todd has ac- 
quired considerable reputation, by his very judicious edition of 
Milton’s Poetical Works. To two impressions of that book, he 

refixed a brief life of the Poet, drawn from authentic sources. A 
third edition being called for, Mr. Todd has greatly enlarged his 
former biography ; and he has had the opportunity of access to 
some very important MSS., which have been discovered in that 

reat storehouse of documentary history the State Paper Office. 

hese papers, for an inspection of which, we have also been in- 
debted to the politeness of Mr. Lemon, the accurate and indefati- 
gable deputy-keeper, are in themselves so exceedingly curious, 
that Mr. Todd has very properly published the biography into 
which they are interwoven, in a separate volume. 

It may be well that he should describe in his own words, the 
nature and extent of the literary treasures which he has collected. 


‘ It occurred some time since to the deputy keeper of the state papers, 
Robert Lemon, Esq., that as the official life of Milton was known only as 
to the fact of his having been Latin secretary to the Council of State 
during the usurpation, an investigation of the Orders of Council might 
discover new facts relating to the secretary. His searches were repaid 
with ample success. And his extracts from the Council Books were trans- 
mitted to me, with the kind approbation of the Right Hon. Mr. Secretary 
Peel, early in 1825. These books, from which so much curious informa- 
tion is derived, contain the daily transactions of the executive government 
in England from February 1648—9 to September 1658, in uninterrupted 
succession; and are particularly valuable from the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament 1653 to the death of Cromwell, as, during the greater part of 
that period, the Council of State combined the executive and legislative 
functions of government; and these Order Books, Mr. Lemon adds, are 
the authentic, but hitherto unknown records of their proceedings. But 
besides these, in the same office there exist other documents, entitled 
Royalists’ Composition Papers. They comprehend, Mr. Lemon says, 
two distinct series; the first consisting of petitions of royalists to the 
commissioners for sequestration, of the orders of those commissioners re- 
Specting the sequestration of estates, of the reports of their subordinate 
officers, and of the correspondence with sub-commissioners and other 
agents in every part of the kingdom: The second series exhibits the 
original particulars of property and estates, for which royalists were per- 
mitted to compound on the payment of a fine. These papers are pecu- 
liarly valuable in illustrating the family history as well as the various pro- 
perty of individuals, throughout the kingdom, during the time of the great 
rebellion. Of these, by the continued industry and accurate attention 
of Mr. Lemon, no less than one hundred and sixty-seven folio volumes 
had been recovered and arranged, when (in 1825 also) he transmitted to 
me from this invaluable collection, the sequestration-papers relating to 
Mr. Powell, the father of Milton’s first wife, in which Milton himself is 
particularly concerned ; and to Sir Christopher Milton, the brother of 
the poet. Other papers and letters, from the same office, alike unknown 
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till now, and of the greatest service to the biography of Milton, have since 

at various times, been sent to me by this gentleman; empowered ag he 
was at all times so to do, from the very first exertion of his kindness, by 
the permission of Mr. Secretary Peel: to whom, and to Mr. Under-Secre- 
tary Hobhouse, I acknowledge the greatest obligations, as well as to Mr. 
Lemon; and to whose friendly and condescending instrumentality the 
publick is indebted for what is now told of the poet, of his family, and of 
some of his works, which never was before in print.’—Preface, pp. iii—vi, 


The singular circumstances attending Milton’s first marriage 
have been so often repeated, that we should scarcely be excused for 
again travelling over the same ground, were it not to introduce the 
curious illustrations of his domestic history, which have been found 
in the public records of the Commonwealth. 1t has been narrated 
by all his biographers, that in 1643, being in his thirty-fifth year, 
Milton married Mary, the daughter of Richard Powell, a gentleman 
who resided at Forest Hill, near Shotover, in Oxfordshire. Phi- 
lip, his nephew, relates, as a matter of wonder, that after an ab- 
sence from London for a month, of which absence no one knew the 
cause, his uncle returned with a wife. It appears, however, that 
Milton’s connexion with the father of his wife had commenced 
as early as 1627; and that Mr. Powell, the whole course of whose 
life was sufficiently unfortunate, had been long placed in the pain- 
ful relation of a debtor to his future son-in-law. The papers in 
question lead to the conjecture, that Milton’s hasty marriage was 
one of passion on his part, and of convenience on the side of his 
wife and her friends. Mr. Powell was, at that period, an embar- 
rassed, though not a ruined, man ;—and he was, perhaps, enabled 
to discharge, or postpone, a large debt, by bestowing his daughter 
upon an importunate creditor. In a few weeks after this precipi- 
tate marriage, Milton’s wife left him, and returned to her father’s 
house. This desertion has been imputed, by some, to the different 
political and religious principles which prevailed in Milton’s fa- 
mily, and in that of the lady whom he had married ; and by others 
to her impatience of his simple and philosophical mode of life. 
The extraordinary notions of the doctrine of divorce, which Milton 
promulgated, on the subject of his own domestic misfortunes, are 
well known. The course of the civil wars had, however, elevated 
the fortunes of the poet, and depressed those of the family of his 
wife ; and in two years she returned to his house, after a somewhat 
theatrical interview with the offended husband. The reconciliation 
was consonant with the notions which Milton always entertained 
of a supposed inferiority of the female sex; and the very act of 
repentance, by which his wife prepared the way for her forgive- 
ness, was received by him with that loftiness of pity, which could 
not allow him to reject a suit preferred with such deep humility. 
Mr. Powell was soon driven from his home, and despoiled of his 
property ; and he sought an asylum with his then powerful son-in- 
law. The measure of his sorrows being full, he died in 1646, 
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being, as these documents shew, “in debt” 1500/.; having “ lost 
by the wars” 3000/.; and leaving a widow, with a “ scanty sub- 
sistence for herself and nine children,” and with a litigated suit, 
which was not terminated till 1653. Mr. Powell’s family left the 
roof of Milton in consequence of his death. The composition and 
sequestration papers present a remarkable picture of the private 


miseries which ever accompany a state of civil war; and, we say 


it with sincere pain, they do not exhibit the great poet, whose 
virtues were of the sterner kind, as very solicitous to relieve their 
calamities. The papers relating to Mr. Powell’s ‘ delinquency,” 
would be interesting in themselves, if not taken in connexion with 
the history of Milton ; and we therefore extract the petition of the 
widow, which shews, in a remarkable manner, how justice was 
abused “ upon misrepresentation :”— 


‘To the Right Honorable the Commissioners for Breach of Articles. 

‘« The Humble Petition of Ann Powell, Widow, Relict of Richard 
Powell of Forrest Hill in the Countie of Oxon, Esq. 

‘«* Humblie sheweth, 

‘«* That your Petitioner’s late Husband was comprised within the Ar- 
ticles of Oxford, and ought to have received the benefit thereof, as appears 
by His Excellencie’s Certificate hereunto annexed. 

‘«* That your said Petitioner’s Husband by the said articles was to have 
the benefit of his reall and personall estate, for sixe moneths after the ren- 
dition of the said citie, and to enjoy the same for the future, soe as he 
made his addresses to the Committee at Gouldsmiths’ Hall, to compound 
for the same within that tyme. That your Petitioner’s said Husband ac- 
cordingly in August, one thousand sixe hundred fortie sixe, petitioned the 
said Honorable Committee, and in his Particular inserted for tymber and 
wood fower hundred pounds, but, before he could perfect the same, dyed. 

‘«* That the Honorable House of Parliament, upon some misinformation, 
not taking notice of the said Articles, did, in July one thousand sixe hun- 
dred fortie six, order the said wood to severall uses, which was thereupon, 
togeither with the rest of his goods and moveables, seized and carried 
away by the sequestrators to the Committee for Oxon, contrary to the said 
Articles. 

‘* That your Petitioner, as Executrix to her said Husband, is now sued 
in severall Courts of Justice at Westminster for manie debts due to diverse 
persons, and is noe waie able eyther to satisfie the same, or provide a scanty 
subsistence for herselfe and nine children. 

‘«¢ She therefore humblie praies, that shee maie reape that favour which 
the said Articles doe afford her, by restoringe to her the said tymber and 
wood, and other her goods so taken away, or the value thereof. 

‘« And your Petitioner shall praie, &c. 
‘<¢ ANNE PowELL.”’ 
pp- 73, 74. 


The safe conduct given to Mr. Powell, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
upon the surrender of Oxford, is a singular document :— 


‘« Sir Thomas Fairfax, knight, general of the forces raised by the Par- 
liament. 
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‘<< Suffer the bearer hereof, Mr. Richard Powell of Forrest Hill in the 
county of Oxon, who was in the citie and garrison of Oxford, at the sur- 
render thereof, and is to have the full benefit of the articles agreed unto 
upon the surrender, quietly, and without let or interruption, to passe your 
guards with his servants, horses, armes, goods, and all other necessaries ; 
and to repaire unto London, or elsewhere, upon his necessary occasions. 
And in all places where he shall reside, or whereto he shall remove, to be 
protected from any violence to his person, goods, or estate, according to 
the said articles ; and to have full liberty, at any time within six months, 
to goe to any convenient port, and to transport himselfe, with his servants, 
goods, and necessaries, beyond seas ; and in all other things to enjoy 
the benefit of the said Articles. Hereunto due obedience is to be given by 
all persons whom it may concerne, as they will answer the contrary. Given 
under my hand and seal the 27th day of June 1646. 

(Szyned) cee 'T”. FarrFax. 


‘* To all officers and souldiers under my command, and to all others 
whom it may concerne.” ’"—pp. 78, 79. 


During the progress of this suit, we find that in 1650, Milton 
became a petitioner to the commissioners for sequestration, to re- 
cover the debt which his father-in-law owed to him. The follow- 
ing affidavit of the poet, will, perhaps, be sufficiently explana- 
tory :— 


‘«¢ Whereas Richard Powell of Forrest Hill, in the County of Oxford, 
Gent. and William Hearne, late Cittizen and Goldsmith of London, de- 
ceased, by their writing or recognizance of the nature of a statute-staple, 
beareing date the eleventh day of June, which was in the third yeare of 
the raigne of the late King Charles of England, &c. made and provided 
for the recovery of debts, and taken, acknowledged, and sealed, before Sir 
Nicholas Hide, Knight, then Lord Chiefe Justice of the Court then called 
the Kings Bench att Westminster, did acknowledge themselves to owe 
unto John Milton, then of the University of Cambridge, Gentleman, sonne 
of John Milton, Cittizen and Scrivener of London, the somme of five hun- 
dred poundes of lawfull money of England, which said statute or recogni- 
zance is by a writing, beareing even date therewith, defeazanced for the 
payment of the somme of three hundred and twelve pounds of like money 
unto the said John Milton the sonne, his executors, administrators, or as- 
signes, on the twelfth day of December then next ensuing, as by the said 
statute or recognizance and defeazance thereupon, whereunto relation 
being had more att large may appeare. Now I, John Milton, the sonne, 
(being one and the same partie before mentioned for Cognizee in the said 
statute or cognizance) doe make oath that (since the extending of the said 
statute) I have received att severall tymes in part of satisfaction of my said 
just and principall debt, with dammages for the same and my costs of suite, 
the somme of one hundred and fowerscore pounds or thereabouts, and 
that there is yett remayneing due and oweing unto mee of my said princi- 
pall money, interest, and costs of suite, the somme of three hundred pounds 
or thereabouts: And I doe further make oath, that neither I the said John 
Milton or any other for mee or by my direction, privity, or consent, have 
or hath released or otherwise discharged the said statute or recognizance ; 
neither do I knowe or conceive any reason or cause either in law, or 
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equity, why 1 should not receive the said remainder of my said debt, dam- 
mages, and costs of suite. 


, aad B Jur: coram Com's, 
(Signed) Joun Miron. peek Feb. 1650. 
(Szgned) «« EK. Wins ow.’ ” 
‘ « Indorsed, “‘ Milton John Esq. 40. Martii 1650. Fine 130/.”’ 
pp. 86,87. 


It is painful to trace, in these papers, that the mother of Milton's 
wife, with ‘scanty subsistence,’ petitioned for her thirds, out of 
ithe estate which her son-in-law succeeded in obtaining ; and that he 
resisted her claim with a pertinacity which, even by his cotempo- 
raries, was thought to be something beyond strict justice :-— 


‘« To the Hono!e. Commissioners for Composicons. &c. 

‘«* The humble peticon. of Anne Powell, Widow, &c. 

‘+ Sheweth, 

‘« That your petitioner brought a considerable porcon. to her sd. hus- 
band, w*" was worth to him 30001, yet through the carelessness of her 
freindes and relying upon her husband’s good will therein, hee haveing had 
many losses in his estate, by reason of the warrs, and otherwise, your peti- 
tioner had noe joynture made unto her, nor hath any thing at all left her, 
but her thirdes, w°" is due by lawe, for the maintenance of herself and 
eight children; haveing sustained 10002 in their personall estate’s losse, 
by the Committees in y® county, contrary to the Articles of Oxon. Shee 
most humbly prayes your Honors will please, being the fine 2s now agreed 
to bee paid by Mr. Milton for the said estate, that shee may continue the 
enjoymt. of her thirdes, as formerly, w*" she humbly conceaves, had not 
the fine been paid, as aforesaid, yet your Honors would not have abridged 
your petitioner of her thirdes, in this case, for the maintenance of herselfe 
and poore children. 

‘<¢ And she shall pray, &c. 
‘19° Apr. 1651. (Szgned) ‘*¢ ANNE PowELL.”’ 
‘* The pet’. left to the law..” ’ 


‘ Upon this petition observations or notes are then made, as follow.’ 


‘« By y® law shee (Mrs. Powell) might recover her thirdes, without 
doubt ; but she is so extreame poore, she hath not wherewithal to prose- 
cute; and besides, M,. Milton is a harsh and cholericke man, and mar- 
reed M's, Powells daughter, who would be undone, if any such course 
were taken agt. him by Mrs. Powell: he having turned away his wife 
heretofore for a long space, upon* some other occasion. 

‘«« This note ensuing Mr. Milton writ, whereof this is a copy. 

‘« Although I have compounded for my extent, and shal be so much 
the longer in receiving my debt, yet at the request of M's. Powell, in regard 
of her present necessitys, I am contented, as farr as belongs to my consent 
to allow her the 34s of what I receive from that estate, if the Com". shall 


so order it, that what I allow her, may not be reckoned upon my ac- 
compt.” ’ 





—- 





* Instead of some other occasion, there had been written a small occa- 
ston, which is crossed through with the pen. 
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(Indorsed). ‘“* The estute is wholly extended, and a saving as to the 


34, prayed, but not granted; We cannot therefore allow the 348 to 
the petitiner.” ’—pp. 88-90. 


The unfortunate woman in vain continued to petition for her 
small pittance, ‘ to preserve her and her children from starving.” 
Her son-in-law held the estate, and her dower was denied. It is, 
perhaps, to be deplored that these documents have seen the light; 
but let us hope, in charity, that this great man, in thus appearing 
to share the frailties of common minds, might have had some se- 
cret justification which we cannot now discover ; and that his vir- 
tues, though of a stern and severe character, were not mixed with 
any alloy of rapacity and oppression. 

The introduction of Milton to the office of Latin secretary, and 
the nature of his employment, is distinctly shewn in the order of 
council which Mr. Lemon has discovered ; and from these it is 
quite manifest, that he filled a situation of great trust and im- 
portance, and that his counsels were eagerly resorted to, durin 
the whole period of Cromwell's administration—a period when the 
dignity of England was asserted and maintained with the most un- 
compromising firmness. We shall quote as sparingly as we can 
from these extracts; but we apprehend that we cannot greatly 
overvalue their interest, as they admit us to a complete view, as far 
as it reaches, of the internal machinery of one of the most singular 
governments that ever held the world in awe. 

The extracts from the council books, which Mr. Todd has pub- 
lished, begin within six weeks after the death of Charles I. ; and 
they shew that Milton was solicited by the committee for foreign 


affairs, to accept the office, upon which he afterwards bestowed 
such an extraordinary lustre :— 


‘*« 1648-9. March 13. Ordered, that Mr. Whitelocke, Sir Henry 
Vane, Lord Lisle, Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Martyn, Mr. Lisle, or any two of 
them, be appointed a committee to consider what alliances the Crowne 
hath formerly had with Forreigne States, and what those States are; and 
whether it will be fit to continue those allyances, or with how many of the 
said States; and how farr they should be continued, and upon what 
grounds; and in what manner applications and addresses should be made 
for the said continuance. 

‘« That it be referred to the same committee to speake with Mr. Milton, 
to know whether he will be employed as Secretary for the Forreigne 
Tongues ; and to report to the Councell. 

‘« 1648-9. March 15. Ordered, that Mr. John Milton be employed 
as Secretary for Forreigne Tongues to this Councell ; and that he have 


the same salarie, which Mr. Weckherlyn formerly had for the same 
service.’”—pp. 107, 108. 


Within a week after his appointment, we find Milton entering 
upon his duties ; and it is curious to observe, that his official la- 
bours were not confined to the correspondence of England with 
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foreign states, but that his abilities and learning were at once 
pressed into those controversies, in which he was so long engaged ; 
and that he was instructed to defend the proceedings of the Com- 
monwealth, in whatever quarter it was successfully attacked :— 


««¢ 1648-9. March 22. Ordered, that the letters, now read, to be sent 
to Hamburgh, in behalf of the Company of Merchant-Adventurers, be ap- 
roved; and that they be translated into Latine, by Mr. Milton. 
‘1649. March 26. Ordered, that the letters, now brought in by Mr. 
Milton to the Senate of Hamburgh, be approved; and that Mr. Isaac Lee, 


Deputy of the Company of Merchant-Adventurers there, shall be appointed 
agent ior the delivering of them. 


‘« 1649, March 26. Ordered, that Mr. Milton be appointed to make 


some observations upon a paper lately printed, called Old and New 
Chains. 


‘« 1649. March 28. Ordered, that Mr. Milton be appointed to make 
some observations upon the complication of interest. which is now amongst 
the several designers against the peace of the Commonwealth, and that it 
be made ready to be printed with the papers out of Ireland, which the 
House hath ordered to be printed. 


‘«¢ 1649. May 18. Ordered, that the French letters, given in to the 
House by the Dutch ambassador, be translated by Mr. Milton; and the 


rest of the letters, now in the House, be sent for and translated.” ’— 
pp. 108—110. 


In the November following his appointment, we find that Mr. 
Milton was directed to be accommodated with “ lodgings at 
Whitehall ;” and in the subsequent year, it was ordered that “ Mr. 
Milton should have a warrant to the trustees and contractors for 
the sale of the king’s goods, for the furnishing of his lodging, at 
Whitehall, with some hangings.” From these apartments he 
was, however, removed in 1651, by order of a parliamentary com- 
mittee for Whitehall; and the foreign council seems, in vain, to 
have endeavoured to secure him this advantage. From an entry 
in the council books, in 1655, it appears that Milton’s yearly salary 
was two hundred and eighty-eight pounds, eighteen shillings, and 
sixpence, at 15s. 103d. per diem; and that it was then reduced, 
egw on account of his blindness, which required a division of 

is duty, to ‘“‘ one hundred and fiftie pounds per annum, to be 
paid to him during his life, out of his Highness’s exchequer.” In 
nor Milton and Andrew Marvell each received a yearly sum of 

007. 

_In the latter months of 1649, Salmasius published his “ Defen- 
sio Regia.” The importance of the subject, the reputation of the 
author, and the peculiar circumstances under which the book was 
composed, (Salmasius being employed by the exiled heir of the 
British throne), attracted the attention of all Europe to the publi- 
cation. The introduction of the work into England, appears to 
have been viewed with extraordinary alarm by the Council. 
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‘1649. Nov. 29. Ordered, that a letter be written to the Commis- 
sioners of the Customes to desire them to give order, that a very strict 
search may be made of such ships as come from the Netherlands for cer- 
taine scandalous bookes, which are there printed, against the government 
of this Commonwealth, entituled Defensio Regia, and which are designed 
to be sent over hither; and to desire them, that if any of them upon search 
shall be found, that they may be sent up to the Councill of State, without 
suffering any of them to be otherwise disposed of upon any pretence what- 
soever. 

« « That a warrant be directed to the Master and Wardens of the Com- 
pany of Stationers, to the purpose aforesaid. 

‘« That the like letter be directed to Mr. Thomas Bendish, an officer 
in the port of Yarmouth, to take care of searching for the abovesaid booke, 
which is expected to come out of Holland.” ’---pp. 111, 112. 


The government of Cromwell found, what all governments must 
find, that it is not a very easy affair to stop the circulation of books 
by proclamation and edict ;—and the council therefore more wisely 
applied themselves to a refutation of the arguments of Salmasius, 


rather than to a suppression of his work. On the 8th January, 
1649—50, we find the following pithy order :— 


‘««¢ That Mr. Milton doe prepare something in answer to the book of Sal- 
masius, and when he hath done it bring it to the council.” This memora- 
ble “something,” the Defensio Populi, appears to have been completed 


about the close of the year in which it was commenced. The following 
entry bears date December 23, 1650 :— 


“«¢ Ordered, that Mr. Milton doe print the treatise which he hath writ- 


ten, in answer to a late book, written by Salmasius, against the proceedings 
of this commonwealth.” ’ 


It was first asserted by Ireland, and subsequently by other bio- 
graphers, that Milton received a thousand pounds from the repub- 
lican government, for his vindication of their proceedings. Milton, 
in his Defensio Secunda, denies that he had received any pecuniary 
reward for this service. The entry in the council books on this 
subject is exceedingly curious, as it shews that Milton was only 
directed to receive the thanks of the council; but, that an order for 
a grant of money had been previously entered and obliterated. It 
is highly probable that Milton himself, anticipating the advantage 
his reputation would gain by a denial that he had defended the 
commonwealth for pecuniary reward, refused the meditated dona- 
tion. The government might have had benefits to bestow, even 


more substantial than a direct payment. We give the passage re- 
lating to this in Mr. Todd’s words: 


‘<< 1651. June 18. Ordered, that thanks be given to Mr. Milton on the 
behalfe of the Commonwealth for his good services done in writing an an- 
swer to the booke of Salmasius, written against the proceedings of the 
Commonwealth of England.” But all this is crossed over, and nearly 
three lines following are obliterated, in which, the accurate Mr. Lemon 
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says, a grant of money wa3 made to Milton. But after the cancelled pas- 
sage, the regular entry thus follows: ‘‘ The Councell takeing notice of the 
manie good services performed by Mr. John Milton, their Secretarie for 
Forreigne Languages, to this State and Commonwealth, particularie for 
his booke in vindication of the Parliament, and people of England, against 
the calumnies and invectives of Salmasius, have thought fitt to declare 
their resentment and good acceptance of the same; and that the thanks 
of the Councell bee returned to Mr. Mylton, and their sense represented 
in that behalfe.” ’—pp. 127, 128. 


It is singular, that in these memorials no command or request 
is found, respecting the answer which Milton produced about the 
same time to the Ic6n Basiliké. In 1651, we find an order in 
council for Mr. Durie to translate the I[conoclastes into French, 
and for ‘‘ Mr. Thurloe to consider of a fit reward” for him ;—also, 
that the translation being printed, should be ‘transported into 
France custom-free.” Of any reward for Milton himself we find no 
mention; so that the imputation of being “ a mercenary Icono- 
clast,” is probably as unjust as many of the other calumnies which 
party-violence fastened upon the illustrious champion of the com- 
monwealth. 

Tracing the course of Milton’s public life, from the documents 
which Mr. Todd has now, for the first time, presented to the lite- 
rary world ; we find him in 1649, examining the papers of ‘ the 
Mercurius Pragmaticus,’ and reporting upon them to the council. 
In 1650, he was appointed to arrange the printing of a book b 
Mr. Thomas Waring, ‘containing several examinations ‘“ of the 
bloody massacre in Ireland.” In the same year he was instructed 
to receive all ‘‘ publique papers belonging to the commonwealth.” 
About this time he took the following oath, with two other officers. 
“J, being nominated by this council to be——for the year to 
come, doe promise in the sight of God, that through his grace I 
will be faithful in the performance of the trust committed unto me, 
and not reveal or disclose any thing, in whole or in part, directly 
or indirectly, that shall be debated or resolved upon in the council, 
without the command, direction, or allowance of the parliament or 
council.” The credential letter from Richard Bradshaw to the se 
nate of Hamburgh, was prepared by Milton, in March of this year ; 
and in June he was ordered “ to peruse the examinations taken by 
the army, concerning the insurrections in Essex, and to take heads 
of the same.” In the same month, it was ordered “‘ that the decla- 
ration of the parliament against the Dutch be translated into 
Latin, by Mr. Milton.” In August, he was appointed with others, 
“to view and to inventorie all the records, writings, and papers 
whatsoever, belonging to the assembly of the synod.” In March, 
1651, it was ordered “that the letters that are to be sent to the 
ambassador of Spain, shall be sent unto him by Mr. Milton ;’”— 
and in May he was directed to translate other papers for the 
Spanish ambassador. From June to December of this year, no entry 
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regarding Milton occurs in the council-book. He was then suffer- 
ing under the near approach of total blindness ; but he still exer- 
cised the duties of his station, with the assistance of his nephew, 
John Phillips, whom he was permitted to employ as his clerk. 

In the year 1652, we find his pen most actively employed in 
carrying on the correspondence of England with foreign states ; 
addressing letters to the Duke of Tuscany, the Queen of Sweden, 
the King of Denmark, and to the Spanish, Danish, and Portuguese 
ambassadors. He appears, in truth, to have executed a great many 
of the funetions which are now discharged by the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs ; and how ably he executed these high duties, 
his matchless Latin letters, of which a new edition and translation 
would be highly acceptable, abundantly shew. 

Of the nature of his public employment in 1653, when he had 


become totally biind, and onwards to the Restoration, we shall 
copy Mr. Todd’s account :— 








‘ The year 1653, presents him not by name, in the orders of the Coun- 
cil-Book, employed as in the preceding years ; though, towards the close 
of it, he is retained in office with undiminished reward. And therefore in 
the following transactions, till October, we may conclude, that to him the 
letters were still sent for a Latin translation ; a task, in which he would 
be assisted by his younger nephew. But to employment of this descrip- 
tion, Mr. Philip Meadowes is also, in October, expressly delegated; when | 
the official labours of Milton, no doubt, were lightened, but still occasion- 
' ally required.’ 
‘ Perhaps it was in 1653 that Milton lost his first wife; and that to 
this circumstance may be imputed the diminution of official reference to 
him in that year.’ ’ 
‘From this time, (October, 1654) Dr. Sumner says, ‘it is presumed 
that Milton ceased to be employed in publick business, as his name does 
not again occur in the Books of the Council of State, which continue in 
uninterrupted succession till the 2d of September, 1658, the day preced- 
ing the death of Cromwell.” The reduction too of Milton’s salary from 
nearly three hundred pounds to half that sum, ‘‘ must have been intended,” ; 
it has also been urged, *‘ as a retiring pension in consideration of past ser- 
vices; as is evident from the appointment of a successor, (Mr. Meadowes,) 
at a reduced salary, to discharge the duties of his office.” I venture to 
think, however, that Milton still retained the name and the divided duty 
of the secretaryship. We have proof, that long after the date of April 
1655, his matchless pen was officially required, and was ready. Witness 
his elegant and feeling letters written in the name of the Protector 
throughout that year, and the three following. And if such splendid 
evidence of his talents thus publickly employed had been wanting, jhe 1s 
also found, after the death of Oliver, remunerated for his services, which 
then had been divided with those of Andrew Marvell, as before they had been 
with those of Philip Meadowes, not with the reduced sum of one hundred 
and fifty pounds, but with that of two hundred. Hence the letters also, in 
1658 and 1659, written in the name of the Protector Richard. To him 
likewise had been sent the articles of the Swedish Treaty, as Whitlock in- 
forms us, in 1656, in order to a Latin translation of them; when, it 1s 
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curious to observe the sequel, the Swedish Ambassador said, “ that it 
seemed strange to him there should be none but a blind man capable of 
putting a few articles in Latine. The employment of Mr. Milton was ex- 
cused to him, because several other servants of the Council, fit for the 
employment, were then absent.” In the year too of his supposed retire- 
ment, (1655,) he produced the Manifesto of Oliver, declaring the reasons 
of the war with Spain, a performance rightly adjudged to him, Dr. New- 
ton has observed, both on account of the peculiar elegance of the style, 
and because it was his province to write such things as Latin Secretary.’ 


In 1657, Andrew Marvell was associated with Milton, in his 
office of Latin secretary. As early as 1653, Milton appears to have 
attempted to introduce his friend to the notice of the government. 
The following letter to Bradshawe, in behalf of Marvell, has been 
also found in the State Paper Office, and is now first published : 


‘ «My Lord, 


‘« But that it would be an interruption to y® publick, 
wherein yo" studies are perpetually employed, I should now and then ven- 
ture to supply this my enforced absence wt a line or two, though it were 
my onely busines, and that would be noe slight one, to make my due ac- 
knowledgments of y' many favours ; w°" I both doe at this time, and ever 
shall : and have this farder, weh I thought my parte to let you know of, that 
there will be wt" you to-morrow, upon some occasion of busines, a Gentle- 
man whose name is Mr. Marvile; a man whom both by report, and y* 
converse I have had wt» him, of singular desert for y® State to make use 
of; who alsoe offers himselfe if y’® be any imployment for him. His 
father was ye Minister of Hull, and he hath spent foure yeares abroad in 
Holland, France, Italy, and Spaine, to very good purpose, as I believe, 
and y® gaineing of those four languages; besides he is a scholler, and 
well read in ye Latin and Greek authors ; and noe doubt of approved con- 
versation, for he com’s now lately out of y® house of ye Lord Fairefax, who 
was Generall, where he was intrusted to give some instructions in y® Lan- 
guages to y® Lady his Daughter. If upon y® death of Mr. Wakerley, 
y* Councell shall thinke yt I shall need any assistance in y® performance 
of my place (though for my pt | find noe incumbrances of that w*" belongs 
tome, except it be in point of attendance at conferences wt Ambassadors, 
wt | must confesse, in my Condition, I am not fit for,) it would be hard 
for them to find a Man soe fit every way for y' purpose as this Gentleman, 
one who I beleeve in a short time would be able to doe them as good ser- 
vice as Mr. Ascan. This, my Lord, I write sinceerely, without any other 
end than to performe my dutey to y® Publick, in helping them to an able 
servant ; laying aside those jealosies, and that emulation, wc" mine owne 
condition might suggest to me, by bringing in such a coadjutor; and re- 
Maine 

‘<¢ My Lord, 
««¢ Yor most obliged, and 


‘“ Faithfull Servant, 
*<¢Joun MILTON. eee” aD 
pp. 163, 164, 


The more recent discoveries of the State Paper Office have en- 
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abled Mr. Todd, in the volume before us, to supply some striking : 
evidence as to the authenticity of Milton’s Treatise on Theology. 
Dr. Sumner, in his preface to his admirable translation, has fur- 
nished a very satisfactory view of all the particulars which bore 
upon the obscure history of that work ; but he was unable, from 
the want of documents, which have since been discovered, to trace 
the manuscript to the possession of the secretaries of state after the 
Restoration, and thence deduce its slumber of a century and a half 
in the State Paper Office. We apprehend that all the doubts 
which might have arisen from any defect in the chain of evidence, 
are now set at rest; and as the subject is altogether an interesting 
matter of inquiry, we shall recapitulate, as briefly as we can, the 
facts, as they stand at present, of this singular addition to the | 
“* Curiosities of Literature.” 

In the year 1823, Mr. Lemon discovered in the State Paper 
Office the manuscript ‘‘ De Doctrin& Christiana,” as well as a com- 
plete manuscript copy of Milton’s Latin letters, differing consi- — 
derably from the published edition. The first hundred and ninety \ 
six pages of the Theological Treatise, and the whole of the State 
Letters were unquestionably in the same hand-writing. The two 
manuscripts were loosely wrapped in several sheets of printed paper, - 
which were proof sheets of a Horace, printed by Daniel Klzevir. 
The whole was inclosed in a cover, directed “ to Mr. Skinner, 
merchant.” 

In 1676, two years after the death of Milton, his State Letters 
were surreptitiously published in London, without any bookseller’s 
name being affixed to them. This proceeding appears to have 
given considerable uneasiness to the government. A Mr. Daniel 
Skinner, most probably a nephew of Cyriack Skinner, transmitted 
a declaration on the subject to the authorities in England, and in 
the State Paper Office is found the following attestation : 








‘«« That Mr. Pitts, bookseller, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, to the best of 

my remembrance, about 4 or 5 months agoe, told me he had mett withall 

j and bought some of Mr. Milton’s papers, and that if I would procure an 
agreement betwixt him and Elseviere at Amsterdam, (to whose care I had 

long before committed the true perfect copy of the State Letters to be 
printed,) he would communicate them to my perusall; if I would not, he 
would proceed his own way, and make the best advantage of ’em: soe 
that, in all probability, I not procuring Elseviere’s concurrence with 
him, and ’tis empossible it should be otherwise, Mr. Pitts has been the man, 


by whose means this late imperfect surreptitious copy has been publisht. 
‘<*T attest this to be truth. 


““ Oct. 18, 1676. (Signed) 


“ Dan. SKINNER.” 
p- 348. 


We have had the advantage of comparing this document with 
the copy of the Theological Treatise, and the Latin letters ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that the first part of the Treatise, and the whole 
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of the letters, are transcribed by the persons who wrote and signed 
the above declaration. 

Daniel Skinner was educated at Wesminster school, which he 
left in 1670 ; and was admitted a senior fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1674, He then went abroad ; and one of his objects 
appears to have been to arrange with some foreign printer for the 
publication of Milton’s posthumous work, obnoxious as it must 
have been to the authorities inc England. He offered the work, 
with the State Letters, to Daniel Elzevir. The course which the 
negotiation took will be best described by the wary printer himself, 
in his letter on the subject to Sir Joseph Wilkinson, the secretary 
of state, of which the following is a translation. 

‘«Sir, About a year ago I agreed with Mr. Skinner, to print Milton’s Let- 
ters and another Treatise on Theology; but having received the manu- 
scripts, and finding them to contain many things which I considered more 
proper to be suppressed than divulged, I determined not to print either the 
one or the other. I wrote on this subject to Mr. Skinner at Cambridge ; but 
as he has not been there lately, my letter did not reach him for sometime : 
whereupon he came to this city, and was overjoyed to find that I had not 
begun to print the said Treatises, and has taken away his manuscripts. 

‘* He told me you have been informed, Sir, that I was going to print 
the whole of Milton’s works together. I protest to you, that I never had 
such a thought; and I should abhor printing the Treatises he has written 
in defence of such a wicked and abominable cause: besides, it would ill 
become the son of him who first printed Salmasii Defensio Regia, and who 
would have laid down his life to have saved the late King of glorious me- 
mory, to print a book so detested by all loyal men. I beg to inform you, 
Sir, that Mr. Skinner expressed the greatest pleasure that I had not be- 
gun the printing of those works; and told me, that in case the said book 
had been commenced, it was his intention to have bought up all the 
copies, in order to suppress them ; and that he had determined to dispose 
of those manuscripts in such a manner, as that they should never again 
appear. And I may assure you, Sir, that I will be answerable to you for 
the decided resolution I have taken in not making use of them myself, par- 
ticularly since he had the honour of speaking to you, and that you in- 
formed him you should be displeased if those manuscripts should appear : 
and as he expects his promotion by your means, there can be no doubt that 
he will keep his word. 

‘*T cannot, Sir, conclude this letter without expressing my acknow- 
ledgements for the kindness you shewed me when I was in London, and I 
should be happy to have an opportunity of serving you on any occasion, 
which would testify with how much respect, 

‘«<« T remain, Sir, your most humble 
«« and most obedient servant, 
Amsterdam, ‘*¢ DANIEL ELSEVIER. 

‘Nov. 20, 1676. 

““P.S. I forgot to mention, Sir, that neither Mr. Skinner nor myself 
have had any concern in what has been lately published of the said Mil- 
ton’s; and that I never heard of it, till Mr. Skinner mentioned it to me 
here. He had indeed written to me before, that a certain bookseller of 
London had obtained some letters from some person who had purloined 
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them from the late Milton ; but neither he nor myself have any connexion 


with that impression, of which I request you would be assured.”---pp. 
351, 352. 





Daniel Skinner still kept possession of his treasures, without 
returning to England ; but the secretary was not long in devisin 
means to render him more solicitous for his own interests, than for 
the advancement of civil and religious liberty, by the publication 
of the manuscripts of his illustrious relative. In the February 
following the date of the letter of Elzevir, Dr. Isaac Barrow, master 
of Trinity, forwarded to Skinner a peremptory order, which is also 
preserved in the State Paper Office. It was to this effect: 





‘« To repair immediately to the College; no further allowance to dis- 
continue being granted to you: this you are to doe upon penalty of 
y® Statute, which is expulsion from y® College if you disobey. We do 
also warn you, that 7f you shall publish any writing mischievous to y° 
Church or State, you will thence incurre a forfeiture of your interest here. 
: I hope God will give you y® wisdom and grace to take warning,”—p. 297. 





The letter was delivered by an agent of the English govern- 
ment, and the young man yielded a tardy and reluctant obedience. 
He returned to England; and we hear no more of him, till his 
appointment, in 1679, to a major-fellowship of his cdllege. He 

“ had, unquestionably, in the interval, surrendered his manuscripts to 
the authorities who required them; and they appear from the 
proof-sheets, to have been exactly in the condition in which they 
were when Elzevir gave up their custody. We have only to close 
this statement by observing, that Daniel Skinner was certainly 
only the transcriber of a portion of the Theological Treatise from 
the original copy ; and his early age forbids the conjecture, that 
he was one of those whom Milton employed to write to his dicta- 
tion. He appears to have executed the labour of transcription 
carelessly enough, for Dr. Sumner states, that ‘“ the mistakes, es- 
pecially in the references to the quotations, are in the proportion 

j of fourteen to one, as compared with those in the remaining three- 

‘ fifths of the work.” 

In going through Mr. Todd’s volume, we have, for obvious rea- 
sons, confined our notice as strictly as possibly to such parts of 
the life and character of Milton, as have received new illustrations 
from the documents which Mr. Todd has now first had the advan- 
tage of using. The whole of the book is, however, a very valuable 
compilation of all the authentic materials which Mr. Todd’s own 
researches, and the labours of other biographers, have accumulated 
on the subject of Milton. The writer before us, in his preface, 
claims the merit alone of‘ fidelity’ and of ‘an unadorned narra- 
tion.’ We cannot, therefore, with propriety object, that the work is 
one which cannot be designated by the term ‘‘ amusing ;” and that 
the facts might have been thrown into a more popular and inviting 
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shape. Mr. Todd has done what he proposed to himself, and he 


* has done it so far well. 


The strongest impression of the character of Milton, which an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Todd’s life has produced in us, is, a deep 
admiration of his unwearied industry. The necessary indolence of 
genius, which has so long been canted in the world, has received 
a hundred refutations from less illustrious names than that of 
Milton. But there was, perhaps, never a parallel instance of a 
mind so essentially contemplative, and raised by its tastes and 
habits of thought, to an alinost awful elevation above the common 
occurrences of life, applying itself so energetically to a faithful dis- 
charge of its ordinary duties. Dedicating himself to poetry from 
an early age, revelling in all the elegances of polite letters, de- 
votedly loving, as he himself says, ‘‘ a calm and pleasing solitari- 
ness,” his first vocation was to one of the most anti-poetical of 
professions, that of a schoolmaster. Engaging himself with the 
same enthusiasm, in what he honestly thought the cause of his 
country, for twenty years of his life he was engaged, either in per- 
petual controversy, or in the application of his high talents and 
learning to the service of the state, under somewhat disagreeable 
task-masters. His blindness at length took him out of the range 


of active duties ; but even in that calamity, he did “not bate one 


jot of heart,” but with the same unwearied spirit, went on to ac- 
complish his designs ‘ of highest hope, and hardest attempting.” 
The execution of his noble poems, under such disabilities, was 
work enough for a life; but Milton’s self-devotion was not so 
satisfied. His Treatise on Theology is another monument of that 
“iron industry” which age and misfortune could not subdue ; and 
the circumstances under which such a work was produced, are, 
indeed, sufficiently unpropitious, almost to warrant some scepti- 
cism as to its authenticity. But, a doubt like this is quickly dis- 
pelled, by the evidence before us of his unyielding application. 
Such an example is, indeed, encouraging to all those exertions by 
which mankind is benefited. When we behold the author of 
Paradise Lost, descending from the elevated region of his own 
thoughts, to translate verbose and tedious State Papers, and com- 
pile dictionaries and systems of logic, the drudgeries of life may 
be endured by those of inferior endowments without complaint ; 
and as the employments into which men are thrown, are rarely 
such, as in every particular, would be their choice, the example of 
Milton may teach them, that there is no occupation, not disho- 
nourable in itself, which is incapable of being made tolerable, and 
even pleasant, by the great reward of all human actions, the con- 
sciousness of performing a duty. 
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Art. V. 1. The Amulet ; or Christian and Literary Remembrancer, 
12mo. pp. 414. 12s. London. Baynes and Son. For 1827, 
2. Forget-me-not; a Christmas and New Year’s Present, for 1827, 
12mo. pp. 416. 12s. London. Ackermann. 


As the present year hastens towards its conclusion, we are called 
upon betimes to look forward to that which is to come, by the an- 
nouncement of those annual publications, several of which have 
recently done so much honour to this country. The encourage- 
ment which they have so signally received from the public, if it 
be not in itself a proof of established taste, at least afiords the 
strongest grounds for expecting, that through their instrumentality, | 
we may witness, in due season, a very general diffusion of a love | 
for those arts and those graces of literature, which tend so much 
to embellish and dignify our existence. In such of these volumes 
as have already passed under our notice, we have been happy to 
find a strict attention to morals, combined with a desire to culti- 
vate all the kindly feelings of the heart. In some of them, parti- 
cularly in the Literary Souvenir, we have recognised a tone of 
romance, which, set off as it has been by poetry of a very high 
order, can have no other possible tendency, than to purify the 
imagination and the heart. Though the class is so novel a one 
in our literary annals, yet it is pleasing to observe, how much each 
succeeding year adds in the way of perfection. From almanacks, 
these publications have risen by degrees to ‘‘ Remembrancers,” 
“- Pocket Books,” and “ Repositories of Fugitive Poetry.” Some 
ef them may now take a conspicuous place among the best mis- 
cellaneous works in our language, even if we leave out of our view, 
the exquisite engravings by which they are adorned. 

The two first (in order of appearance) of these heralds of the 
new year, now lie before us; and we cannot but acknowledge, that 
in point of literary excellence, and especially with respect to its 
embellishments, the Amulet exhibits a decided progressive im- 
provement, and cannot fail to be at least as acceptable as its prede- 
cessors, to that portion of the public, for whose use it is princi- 
pally intended. : 

We need hardly say, that its object is to blend religious instruc- 
tion with literary amusement. It would be an ungracious task 
to inquire, whether the publishers have been actuated solely by a 
desire for propagating moral knowledge, in sending forth a volume 
of this description. When we see so much industry lavished upon 
the diffusion of works of a contrary tendency, it would, hardly be 
consistent to object, that even religion should sometimes be made 
subservient to the purposes of trade. With the immediate inten- 
tions of the publishers, we have, therefore, nothing to do ; for let 
their calculations upon the sectarian spirit of the public, be what 
they may, their pages are in general adapted to form salutary 1m- 
pressions upon the matured, as well as the youthful mind. 
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We could have wished, indeed, that the editor, a Mr. Hall, we 
believe, had more faithfully adhered to his promise, of excluding 
from the Amulet topics of a controversial nature. In this point of 
view, the paper on the Albigenses, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. 
Gilly, is open to serious objections. For it is not only replete with 
controversial matter, but it is written throughout in a spirit of intem- 
perance and partiality, equally inconsistent with the character of 
a clergyman, and of a book like this, intended, we presume, for all 
classes of Christians. 

In a very different spirit, indeed, is the ‘ Account of the Arme- 
nian Christians,’ furnished by the Rev. Dr. Walsh, late chaplain 
to the British embassy at Constantinople. It is drawn up in an 
intellizent and perspicuous manner; and, besides being written in 
a masterly style, exhibits a mind eminently tolerant of modes of 
worship different from his own. He does not, like Mr. Gilly, in- 
dulge himself in frothy tirades against every sect beyond the pale 
of his own church. He takes it for granted, indeed, that they are 
‘mistaken ;’ which, by the way, is only saying for himself, that he 
is * infallible ;” an assumption sufficiently adventurous : but with 
this salvo, he describes the religious and social habits of the 
Armenians, as if he had never breathed the air of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and as if he had never heard of those monstrous prejudices, 
which exercise so disastrous an influence upon most of our cleri- 
cal travellers. 

Independently of these attractions, Dr. Walsh’s account of the 
Armenian Christians is, beyond all comparison, the most interest- 
ing paper in the volume. It contains within a brief space much 
novel matter; and, indeed, we know of no work, great or small, to 
which we could refer for a more faithful, or a more compendious de- 
scription of the origin and present state of that extraordimary peo- 
ple. They take their name, as every body knows, from a country 
in Asia, lying to the north of Persia and Mesopotamia, and to the 
south of the Euxine and Caspian seas, a region, celebrated as the 
first that was uncovered by the waters of the deluge : as the scene 
of many important events recorded in the histories of Greece and 
Rome: as part of the Parthian monarchy, founded by the Arsa- 
cide, on the decline of the Roman empire; but condemned to 
comparative obscurity since 1515, when it was annexed as a pro- 
vince to the Turkish dominions, and became greatly depopulated. 
‘Numbers emigrated to different parts of the world, where, like the 
Jews, they continue at this day dispersed ; and retain, like them, 
the characteristics which distinguish their original country; and 
they acquired a propensity for wandering about, and a commercial 
enterprise, which still mark them in the East, and which once dis- 
Unguished them in the western world.’ They formed considerable 
colonies in Persia, particularly in the neighbourhood. of Ispahan, 
which, through their activity, soon became the great centre of 
Asiatic commerce. In the province of Gheelan, they carried the 
culture of silk to a high state of perfection. T2 
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‘ They were distinguished by a frugality, industry, and economy, and 
above all by a spirit of enterprise and a personal courage and activity in 
commercial speculations, very different from the luxurious indolence of an 
Asiatic people. It was the practice of the Armenian merchants to accgm- 
pany themselves all their commodities into foreign countries. A treaty was 
concluded with the Czar of Muscovy, by which the Armenian merchants 
had free passage through his dominions, and the extent to which the 
availed themselves of it, is almost incredible in those rude times and bar- 
barous regions. They proceeded with their bales of silk and other com- 
modities across the Caspian sea, or through Tartary to Astrachan, at the 
mouth of the Volga, and from thence ascended the river to Moscow. St. 
Petersburgh was not at this time built, and the Muscovites had no port on 
the Baltic. The Armenians, therefore, proceeded to Archangel, on the | 
White sea, and embarking there with their merchandize, sailed round the 
North Cape of Lapland, and so visited the western countries of Europe. 
Having disposed of their Asiatic produce, they returned to the Mediter- 
ranean, and brought back that of Europe in exchange. In this way the 
clothes of England and Holland, the glass of Venice, and all the then cele- | 








brated manufactures of European industry, were first circulated through 
the East by these enterprising people, who, setting out from the centre of 
Asia, and the mildest climate on earth, penetrated the ice of the Arctic 
Circle to accomplish their extraordinary journey. 

‘ Though the industry of Europeans has now changed the current of 
this commerce, and the Asiatics no longer bring us theirs and take back our 
produce ; still the Armenians are the great merchants, through whose 
agency commerce is now circulated through the interior of the East. 
About 40,000 reside in India, where they carry on the greater part of the 
inland trade. I also found many merchants of that nation in Transylva- 
nia, Hungary, Poland, and Russia, where they are distinguished by their 
national qualities—industry, frugality, activity, and their natural and inse- 
parable result, great opulence. 

But by far the most numerous and important colony of these people, is 
that which was brought to Constantinople by the Turks, after they had 
subdued their country. I was curious to ascertain with accuracy their 
present numbers, and I obtained an authentic return from the districts in 
which they reside. There are at present in Constantinople and the ad- 


joining villages on the Bosphorus, 200,000 Armenian Christians.’---pp. 
36, 37. 





Our author then proceeds to give the history of the first conver- 
sion of the Armenians, by the celebrated St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
who, though ‘elected patriarch of Constantinople, under the em- 
peror Theodosius, preferred the duties of a,missionary among the 
heathen nations. We pass over the extraordinary traditions, still 
preserved among the Armenians, connected with this distinguished 
individual, whose character has been held, even by the Maho- 
metans, in such great veneration, that they have allowed the prin- 
9 church, founded by him, that of ‘‘ Etchmeasin,” a privilege 
which no other place of worship in their dominions is permitted to 





enjoy. It is well known that the Turks ‘ abhor the'sound of @ 
bell ;’ that their own congregations are called to worship by the 
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voice of the Muezzin from the top of the minaret, and those of other 
sects by ‘a wooden mallet struck against a board.’ But ‘to the 
church of Etchmeasin alone they permit a ring of bells, and for that 
reason they call it at this day, ‘ changlé chilse,” or the ‘‘ church 
of bells.”.’ The Armenians, in order to evince their reverence for 
the memory of St. Gregory, commenced their era from the time of 
his death, which, according to their- account, happened in the 
year 551 after Christ. So rapid, from his time, was the propre 
of Christianity in the East, that at the period of the Turkish in- 
vasion, Anee, the capital of Armenia, contained within its precincts 
three hundred churches ; but of these, and numberless other such 
edifices erected throughout the country, little more than the 
name and situation now remain. The ‘ Armenian church,” how- 
ever, still continues in vigorous existence. In addition to the 
usual orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, it has one which is 
peculiar to it, that of vertabiets, or doctors, who are considered as 
the most learned of the nation, and among other extraordinary pri- 
vileges, are allowed to preach their sermons sitting. Their opinions 
are taken as the standards of orthodoxy. Besides the Lent before 
Easter, the Armenians have several other periods of fasting and 
abstinence, which they rigidly observe. It is remarkable, that they 
have as great an abhorrence of the flesh of a hare, as the Jews 
have of that of swine. ‘They assert that a hare has certain bodily 
habits that too nearly resemble the human ; and moreover, that it 
is of a melancholy temperament, to which they themselves have 
too great a disposition, and which the flesh of this animal would 
have a tendency to increase.’ In baptism, they immerse the whole 
body of the infant. They believe in the “ real presence,” and in- 
deed in all the more important doctrines of the western church. 
A secular priest is not allowed, to marry twice. To the laity, 
however, a second marriage is permitted ; but a third, though not 
positively prohibited, ae with it ‘a scandal that no Armenian 
will venture to incur.’ e cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure 
of extracting the following sketch of an Armenian family, as it 
will enable the reader to form some idea of the order and state- 
liness, to which that interest ing people seem so particularly 
attached :-— 


‘ When a family is numerous, it frequently happens that the young men 
do not separate, as with us; but when they marry, they all bring their 
wives home to their father’s house, and the several families live together 
In a state of patriarchal community. I was invited, with some Frank 
friends, to dine with a family of this description, who lived in one of the 
beautiful villages of the Bosphorus. They sent a caique to convey us, 
and we arrived about two o’clock. We were introduced to the reception- 
room, covered with a mat, and furnished with a divan round it, in the 
usual style of oriental houses. Here we were received by the family. First, 
an aged man, with a long white beard, aquiline nose, and strong marked 
features, approached us, and made his salaam by bending forward, and 
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with his right hand touching, first his breast and then his forehead; next 
in succession came his three sons, who were men advanced in life; then 
hisaged wife, and last, his three daughters-in-law, two of whom were young 
and very lovely women. Of these, the mother alone was allowed to sit 
on a corner of the divan: the young women stood below the step at the 
bottom of the room, waiting in silent respect for orders. Presently, sweet- 
meats, and an ardent aromatic spirit, distilled from grapes, called raki, 
were brought by the ladies, which we were invited to partake of as whets to 
our appetite, and then dinner was announced in another apartment. We 
found a small table, covered with a cloth, and plates, on each of which 
was a wooden spoon, crossed with a knife, sharp pointed, and not very 
clean, like those found at French tables. On each plate also were two nap- | 
kins—one large, for the lap and hands; the other small, of fine muslin, 
with a coloured fringed border, shot with gold, to wipe the mouth. The | 
men alone seated themselves ; the women stood respectfully round to wait 

on them. There was one lady of our party who took her seat next her 
husband; the Armenian women stared at each other with surprise, as if 

they considered her forwardness a great scandal. Small gilt tumblers, 
containing a dark red wine from the Archipelago, were laid before each 

plate, and the dinner was served. The first dish was a soup made with 

meal, which in taste and consistence resembled Scotch stirabout. When 

this was removed, a dish of small fried plaice was laid down,—a great ra- 

rity, which is seldom found among the abundant fish of the Bosphorus: 

these we eat with no other sauce than a salad of cresses, parsley, and le- 
mon-juice. This was succeeded by sheep’s trotters, stewed to rags, with 
crumbs of bread and highly peppered sauce. Next was laid down a fowl, 

cut into pieces, and simply broiled on a brander, like a spatch-cock ; after 

which came a very large dish of pastry, consisting of strata of cheese in- 
terposed between lamina of pancakes fried in oil, and piled up to a consi- ‘ 
derable height. This ended the first course, when we had some pause: 

our glasses were replenished with wine, and we drank healths, the old man 
praying fervently that it might do us good. The second course commenced 

with a large red gurnet broiled, the belly of which was stufted with onions, 

sweet currants, and small kindney-beans : this was succeeded by a pudding 

of brown macaroni, sweetened with honey and spices. The dinner finished 

with a dish of caymac, or sweet, hard cream, of which the people in the 

East are very fond : this was overlaid with a jelly, that exactly resembled 

¢ size, in colour, taste, and consistence. Small glasses of blue raki were 

| now handed about, with foreign liquors; and we rose from the table. 

The ladies were at hand, each assiduously presenting us with a basin, ewer, 

and embroidered towel ; and having helped us to wash, we returned to the 
Teception-room. Here we had chibouks and coffee, and presently an Ar- | 
menian bishop and other company were introduced. The bishop was a 
comely, portly man, with a large black beard turning grey, and dressed in 

a brown silk cassoc and sash. He held in his hand a long rosary, the beads 
of which he was continually counting, two at a time; and on his finger 
was a large diamond ring, which he seemed not unwilling to display. He 
was, as we were informed, one of those bishops who, according to the dis- 
cipline of the Armenian church, have no local habitation or fixed sees, but 
live an ambulatory life, always moving from place to place. Their duty 
is to pay domiciliating visits to the different families, like the elders ap- 
pointed by the annual meetings of the Quakers, and reprove and correct 
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any laxity of religion, morals, or manners, among their people; they are, 
therefore, literally, the Ex:oxoro, or overseers of the primitive church. 

_ ©The younger part of the family were now admitted, and presented to 
us: they consisted of nine or ten boys and girls, of different ages, from 
three to twelve. The company now exhibited a striking appearance of the 
discipline of an Armenian family. The divan at the upper end of the 
room was occupied exclusively by us strangers; on the right hand side sat 
the venerable elder and the bishop, and on the left his sons, with other Ar- 
menian men; at the bottom of the room, below the step, stood the women 
and children, silent, regular, and motionless, like a file of mutes. We 
wished to be familiar with these beautiful children, and one or two fine 
boys were permitted to come forward. Their manners were remarkably 
pleasing and gentle, without any awkward embarrassment. We gave 
them some little presents, which, with the permission of their parents, 
whose looks they consulted, they accepted; and then kissing our hands, 
and laying them on their foreheads, they respectfully returned to their 
places. As the Armenians retire very early to rest, we departed at six 
o'clock, greatly struck with the manners of these people, where three gene- 
rations live together in harmony and love, and with a reverence to years 
and condition, that reminded us of the patriarchal ages, when Sarah stood 
at the tent-door while Abraham entertained the strangers, the sons of Ja- 
cob sat according to their birth, and Joseph saw with him children of the 
third generation.’ —pp. 51---55. 


The Armenians are remarkable for the amiable constancy with 
which they cultivate the memory of the dead. Those resident in 
Constantinople have a cemetry, which covers a space of several 
hundred acres, ‘on a hill overlooking the Bosphorus.’ It is 
planted with picturesque trees ; and from the view which it com- 


mands, as well as that which it presents, it may be considered, . 


‘perhaps, the most interesting grove in the world.’ Thither the 
living often repair to hold converse, as it were, with the spirits of 
their deceased friends—a pious and affecting custom, that serves to 
purify the heart, and to cherish those affections from which the 
domestic virtues take their rise. ‘These family visits,’ says our 
author, ‘ to the mansions of the departed, are a favourite enjoy- 
ment of this people. I have frequently joined their groups without 
being considered an intruder; and, I confess, I have always re- 
turned pleased, and even edified.’ Their tombsare usually constructed 
of marble, and it is a striking evidence of the extent of Armenian 


charity, that, at the angles of the stone, there is generally a multi- _ 


tude of little cavities, which are intended as so many reservoirs, to 
retain the rain-water, for the use of the birds which abound in the 
trees of the cemetry, and frequently perish from the want of water 
in that arid soil. They engrave on the tombs of the deceased the 
implements of his trade, and, what is still more remarkable, a re- 
presentation of the manner in which he came by his death, figured 
out by ‘effigies of men, sometimes hanging, sometimes strangled, 
and sometimes beheaded, with their heads in their hands.’ This 
apparently strange ambition the Armenians account for, by saying, 
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that none of their people are put to death for a real crime, but on 
some pretext, in order that their property may be confiscated. An 
ignominious death, therefore, with them, implies only the wealth 
and consequence of the deceased. So that among the Armenians 
it may often be truly said, that “it is an honour to be hanged.” 
They are, however, in higher favour with the Turks, than an 
other tributary people, and, perhaps, it is as much owing to this 
circumstance, as to the odium theologicum arising out of their very 
slender differences of creed, that there has been as yet no instance 
of an Armenian exhibiting the slightest sympathy with his Chris- 
tian brethren, the Greeks. Their language, contrary to the gene- 
ral rule in the East, is read, like our own, from left to right. It is 
little used, as almost all Armenians transact their affairs throuch | 
the medium of Turkish, or Italian. Their numbers are stated as 


follows, by Dr. Walsh :—- 


‘ In the mountains of their native country, about . . . 1,000,000 
In Constantinople and the vicinity 

















eos 200,000 
In different parts of Persia. . 2. 2. 1 ww 100,000 
I RV Ag) | ig) gh Gy lig 40,000 
In Hungary, and other parts of Europe . . . . . 10,000 
In Africa and America “> 1,000 
1,351,000’ | 
p- 62, 
¢: 


The next paper of any consequence, is entitled ‘ Allan Lorimer,’ | 
by the author of “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” It is the 
history of a Scottish boy, who, while working with his pick-axe 
and spade, feels “‘a call to the ministry,” and works himself by * 
his industry into that sacred station. The comforts of this world, 
however, are not forgotten in the course of the story. They are so 
carefully blended with studies of a severer kind, that it would 
seem as if the author had no conception of a human being devot- 
ing himself to a priestly office, unless it promised him a pleasant 
fire-side, a pretty wife, and plenty to eat and drink for himself and 
all his family, to at least the tenth remove of kindred. The article 
is written in a flowery and artificial style, which, though it disco- 

. vers a considerable command of language, and some skill in the 
rounding of periods, soon cloys a taste accustomed only to whole- 


some and simple viands. We quote a few sentences in proof of 
our assertion. 





‘ It was on one of those bright, still spring days, when heaven and earth 
are conjoined in peace, that seems too beautiful ever to be broken, and 
when the hearts of the children of toil and poverty, are not only reconciled 
to their lot, but feel it in perfect contentment, to be the happiest that hea- 
ven could have bestowed, that Allan Lorimer, a mere boy, doing man’s 
work, was levelling with spade and pick-axe, a rocky mound, that, to an 
agriculturist’s eye, somewhat disfigured the small field in which it rose, as 


it prevented the plough from turning over a fair furrow, from hawthorn 
hedge to church-yard wall, its encircling boundaries,’---p. 5. 
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The plain English of all this world of fine words is, that the day 
was a fine one, and that Allan was digging away a few stones that 
lay in the middle of a field. Why could not the author say as 
much at once, without all that redundancy about ‘ heaven and 
earth being conjoined in peace too beautiful to be broken?’ We 
take leave to doubt the fact, that the day has ever yet dawned, 
‘when the hearts of the children of toil and poverty, are not only 
reconciled to their lot, but feel it in perfect contentment, to be the 
happiest that heaven could have bestowed.’ But were it even true, 
why prefer the elaborate phraseology of ‘ the hearts of the children 
of toil and poverty,’ to the equally expressive and much shorter 
phrase—‘“‘ the poor labourers of the field ?”” Why call a few stones 
in a furrow ‘a rocky mound?’ Why strip our prose of its usual 
“ branching honours” of articles, by saying that Allan ‘ was level- 
ling with spade and pick-axe,’ as if the simple addition of a to 
these implements would have lowered their dignity in the hands of 
the future preacher. Thus also we have, ‘ from hawthorn hedge 
to church-yard wall,’ as if the author were writing blank verse, 
instead of ‘‘ from the hawthorn hedge to the church-yard wall,” 
which, if it be not prose, is at least something like it. 

Thus again we are informed, that Allan, after returning from 
school, occasionally assisted his father in mowing hay, but the 
language in which this common operation is wrapped up, sounds 


so very fine, that a plain mind is almost at a loss to understand 
what is meant. 


‘ Therefore,’ says our author, mounting on his stilts—‘ Therefore did 
Allan Lorimer, again put on the dress of a taller of the ground: his right 
hand had not forgot its cunning: and when the meadows by the burn- 


side were heavy with Midsummer, the wide swathe fell beneath his sweep- 
ng scythe,’ &c. &c.—p. 11. 


Again, instead of simple prose, we have almost blank verse, in 
the following sentence :—- 


‘ Often has a sailor, in shattered bark and through raging surf, in safety 
reached the shore,’ &c.—p. 23. 


We might multiply instances of such tinsel, which the author 
evidently mistakes for fine writing. We shall however add only 
two other sentences, which affect to describe the circumstances 
attendant on Allan’s first appearance in the pulpit :-— 


‘ There is the church tower—there the shadow of the sycamores—there 
the sound of the doves cooing in the belfry !—there his brother’s grave ! 


A lark at that moment rises, as if let loose from among the silent congre- 
gation, and carries up its hymns to heaven.’ !!—p. 27. 


One might ask, how the lark could carry up the hymns of a 
silent congregation, even supposing the circumstance of a bird 
being employed on such a mission, to come within the range of 
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probability. But writers, like the author of the “ Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life,” spurn the bounds of judgment, not only in 
their efforts of imagination, but in the most common exercise of 
their faculties. Desirous only of startling the reader by the dis- 
play of their paste diamonds, which many mistake for real gems, 
and of saying something that no man in his senses could ever have 
said before; they think that they have produced something exceed- 
ingly beautiful, if the language in which it is arrayed tinkle in the 
ear. The proof, however, of the value of such wares, is, that they 
do not keep. They become tainted almost as soon as they are ex- 
posed to the eye, and are never looked at a second time. 

Of a piece with ‘ Allan Lorimer,’ is another precious composi- 
tion, called, with a similar affectation of liquid sounds— The Lily 
of Lorn,’ by the author of “‘ The Labours of Idleness.” Of the two 
writers it might well be said— 

Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 

Though we fear that the Arcades ambo will hardly apply. It is 
really very painful to think that, in these degenerate days at least, 
every young lady of beauty is not a goddess, like ‘ the Lily of Lorn.’ 











‘ At first her untoward qualities had struck me with admiration ; but I 

now scarcely acknowledged, or at least recollected them: the lustre of 
her mind threw a halo round her person, and dimmed what tt glorified. 
She stood, as it were, in the sphere of her own brightness, the effulgence 

é of her own spirit; through which the outward form was scarcely dis- 
cernable, so great was the surrounding splendour. In this way (ohe!) 
her personal beauty seemed only to attract observation to her moral love- \ 
liness, and then retire behind it. The longer I looked upon her, the less ’ 
capable I was of seeing her outward form: it faded in the spiritual 
brilliancy that enshrouded it’ !—p. 231. 


The spirit of Irish oratory has assuredly fled to the North ; other- 
wise it would be difficult to account for the galaxy of lights which 
shine in this short passage, and which, strange to say, have the 
effect of darkening every thing which they shine upon. In the first 
place we are told, that ‘ the lustre of the young lady’s mind threw 

é a halo round her person, and dimmed what it glorified.’ The sub- 
° stance of the next sentence (if it have any) is, that so great was 
the ‘ effulgence’ of the lily’s ‘ spirit,’ so great the ‘ splendour’ which 
it threw round her, that—her body was almost invisible! Then 
her ‘ personal beauty’ plays at “hide and seek” with her ‘ moral 
loveliness,’ and then again her ‘spiritual brilliancy’ ‘ enshrouds,’ 
that 1s, obscures, her ‘outward form.’ This is dealing in the 


‘‘ lights and shadows of Scottish life” with a vengeance ! 
Sickened of this sort of writing, which we regret to say abounds 
in the Amulet, we turned to Miss Mitford’s story of ‘The Chalk 
Pit,’ expecting to find in her lively vein and pure style of English, 
a compensation for the Lorimers and Lorns. For the first half 
dozen pages we were not disappointed. They are quite in her own 
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way. She describes in them the characters of a Mrs. Mansfield, 
and her two daughters, their occupations, their habits, and their 
tone of conversation so well, that the reader at once finds himself 
seated with them in a neat parlour in “ our village.” But then 
comes a tragical story of some poor boys being crushed to death 
by the fall of the sides of a chalk pit, beneath which they had 
taken shelter from the rain—and we need hardly say, that although 
‘a true story,’ it was just as well told in the newspapers of the 
day. Miss Mitford, when she ceases to laugh in her sleeve, ceases 
to be in her natural humour. It gives a dimple to her style which 
no other emotion can produce. 

If much of the prose of ‘ The Amulet’ emulates, as we have seen 
the march of poetry, its verses, with very few exceptions, descend 
to the humble pace of prose. Indeed, though many names, not 
altogether unknown to fame, appear attached to a multitude of 
stanzas ; there is not one of these that rises above mediocrity, if we 
except ‘The Old Maid’s Prayer to Diana,’ by the late Mrs. Henry 
Tighe, which the editor informs us he received from one of that 
distinguished lady’s nearest relatives. It is a very sprightly 
effusion. 


‘Since thou and the stars, my dear goddess, decree, 

That Old Maid as I am, an Old Maid I must be, 
O hear the petition I offer to thee— 

For to bear it must be my endeavour : 
From the grief of my friendships all dropping around, 
Till not one whom I loved in my youth can be found— 
From the legacy-hunters that near us abound, 

Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From the scorn of the young and the flaunts of the gay, 
From all the trite ridicule rattled away 
By the pert ones who know nothing wiser to say, 
Or a spirit to laugh at them, give her: 
From repining at fancied neglected desert, 
Or, vain of a civil speech, bridling alert, 
From finical niceness or slatternly dirt ; 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From over solicitous guarding of pelf, 
From humour unchecked—that most obstinate elf— 
From every unsocial attention to self, 

Or ridiculous whim whatsoever : 
From the vapourish freaks or methodical airs, 
Apt to sprout in a brain that’s exempted from cares, 
From impertinent meddling in others’ affairs, 

Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From the erring attachments of desolate souls, 

From the love of spadille, and of matadore voles, 

Or of lap-dogs, and parrots, and monkies, and owls, 
Be they ne’er so uncommon and clever: 
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But chief from the love (with all loveliness flown) 

Which makes the dim eye condescend to look down 

On some ape of a fop, or some owl of a clown,— 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 





From spleen at beholding the young more caressed, 
From pettish asperity tartly expressed, 
From scandal, detraction, and every such pest 
From all, thy true servant deliver: 
Nor let satisfaction depart from her cot— 
Let her sing, if at ease, and be patient, if not; 
Be pleased when regarded, content when forgot, 
Till the Fates her slight thread shall dissever.’—pp. 107, 108. 


One of the prettiest plates in the volume is that of ‘ The Cottage | 
Girl,’ painted by H. Howard, and engraved by W. Finden., We 
should also notice in favourable terms the sketch and engraving of 
an Irish Holy-Well, though we must add, that Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s accompanying narrative is by no means a good specimen 
of his legendary stores. 

We now turn to the ‘ Forget-me-not,’ and regret that we can by 
no means confirm the opinion which the proprietor and editor ‘ en- 
tertain of its superiority to all its predecessors.’ Several of the 
plates we must set down as secondary productions, particularly 
those representing The Princess Elizabeth at Woodstock, and The 
Escape of Mary Queen of Scots, from Lochleven Castle. Of the 
other eleven, some are tolerably well executed, but on the whole, 
they have disappointed our expectations. 

‘Sir Roger de Coverley, in love,’ engraved by C. Heath, we do 
not look upon as well designed. The figure meant for Sir Roger, 
might be that of any other person in the world, and indeed, the 
whole scene has as much relation to the history of any man who 
has ever thought himself to be in that perilous situation, as to the 
history of the worthy knight. 

The literary part of the volume is marked by a great variety 
of serious and pleasant matter, arranged evidently with a view to 
allure the reader from page to page, without surfeiting him with 
é any particular subject. Yet, we do not think that there are many 
things in the whole collection which call for distinguished praise. 

There are, indeed, very few of the compositions that can be set 
down as contemptible, although we are much disposed to place all 
those signed Montague Seymour (heaven knows who he is!) under 
that head. There are also three or four other writers, whose names 
appear in this volume, such as John Luscombe, Esq., David Lester 
Richardson, Esq., Alexander Balfour, Esq., and David Lyndsay, 
Esq., of whose existence we must confess we had no previous 
knowledge, and of whose talents we have formed, from their present 
labours (perhaps erroneously) no very flattering opinion. But their 
contributions are doubtless of a “ friendly nature’”—that is to say, 
they cost nothing; and they help, not only to fill up the volume, 
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‘but to serve as so many foils to the better names upon which its 
literary popularity must depend. Among these, we may mention, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Bowditch, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Landon, and the Rev. Mr. Croly. We select a Dirge, written 


by the latter, which is full of the solemnity and fire of his fine 
cenius. 





‘« Kartu to earth, and dust to dust!” 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the vassal and the king I 
Side by side lie withering ; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust— 
‘¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 











Age on age shall roll along ! 
O’er this pale and mighty throng ; | 
Those that wept them, those that weep, | 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. i 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, | 
Summer’s sun, or winter’s storm, 

Song of peace or battle’s roar, | 
Ne’er shall break their slumbers more. 
Death shall keep his sullen trust— i 
‘¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” | 





But a day is coming fast, | 
Earth, thy mightiest and thy last ! | 
[t shall come in fear and wonder, | 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 

It shall come in strife and toil, | 
It shall come in blood and spoil, | 
It shall come in empire’s groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones : | 
Then, Ambition, rue thy lust! 

‘¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


Then shall come the judgment sign ; 
In the east the Kine shall shine ; 

Flashing from Heaven’s golden gate, 
Thousand thousands round his state, | 
Spirits with the crown and plume ; | 
Tremble then, thou sullen tomb! 
Heaven shall open on our sight, | 
Earth be turned to living light, | 
Kingdom of the ransom’d Just— | 
‘* Earth to earth, and dust to dust!’ 


—— —— eS 





Then thy mount, Jerusalem, ! 
Shall be gorgeous as a gem ; 
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Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruits of more than Paradise ; 

Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God! 

Till are dried the martyrs’ tears 

Through a thousand glorious years! 

Now, in hope of H1m we trust— 

‘¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” "—pp. 3, 4. 


‘The Outlaw,’ and ‘ The Enchanted Castle,’ which are also 
written by Mr. Croly, may be mentioned as among the most suc- | 
cessful poetical pieces in the whole collection. We regret that we 
have not room for both; of the two we take the longer, which 
contains a magnificent sketch from Claude Lorraine’s celebrated 
picture. 





‘ THE sun is on his western throne; 
The heaven is like a crimson zone ; 
The crimson cloud lies deep and still, 
A crown upon the mighty hill ; 

The ancient forest, down its side, 
Gleams like a rolling crimson tide, 
Till fade its fires in misty gray 
Where the deep vale winds far away. 





But, from the centre of the lake 

Back shoots the splendour, flake for flake ; 

There, girt with tower and crested wall, 

Stands in its pomp a palace-hall. 

But all is proud, pale, desolate, ‘ 
As smitten by the hand of fate— 

As if some potent voice had said, 

‘* Be thou the palace of the dead !” 


Before its portals sits alone 

A woman, pale, and fix’d as stone! 

You would have said, some mighty hand, 
Some vex’d enchanter’s sudden wand 
Had, when, the highest of the high, 

Her heart beat full of sovereignty, ’ 
Laid the dark curse upon her brow 

At once, and that wild moment now. 


She sits, high, haughty, unsubdued, 

In majesty of solitude; 

Yet, breathing, beautiful, and young, 

As when the princes round her hung. 

Still from her eyelash, deep and dark, 
Flashes the light—a diamond spark ; 

Her cheek—the ruby of the morn; 

Her lip—like loveliness in scorn ; 

All, all the beautiful disdain, 

That makes us hate, yet bless, the chain. 
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She sits, the very witchery 

That bade her lovers gaze and die. 
On the wild weed she sits alone, 
Yet looks a sovereign on her throne. 


Deserted now, her brave and fair 

Long slumber with the things that were : 
The deer beside her crops the bloom ; 
The bird beside her shuts the plume; 
The wild duck, from the waveless flood, 
Leads round her feet the unscared brood. 
A hundred years have sun and storm 
Past o’er this monumental form— 

For wrath and power were in the spell 
Which on that haughty lady fell ; 

And till has struck the fated hour 

Shall cling the spell of wrath and power. 


No barge shall stem the azure lake; 

No minstrel bid the bowers awake ; 

No eye do homage to the rose 

That on her cheek of beauty glows ; 

No banner glittér from the wall ; 

No princely footstep tread the hall: 

But all be silent, strange, and lone, 

Till the deep vengeance is undone— 

Till, past the punishment of pride, 

She smiles a sovereign and a bride.’—pp. 295—297. 


We have seldom perused a more affecting tale than that of 
‘Amba, the Witch’s Daughter,’ by Mrs. Bowditch. The scene 
is laid in Africa’; and the narrative is not less remarkable for the 
elezance of its style, than for the fidelity with which it preserves 
the costume, the manners, and the very turn of thought, which are 
known to prevail among the swarthy tribes of the western coast of 
that country. The whole of the tale is too long for quotation, and 
to detach from it a passage or two would only injure its effect. 
We therefore proceed to Miss Mitford’s excellent story of ‘ Grace 
Neville,’ with which it is impossible to doubt that the reader will 
be quite as much delighted as we have been. It is in her happiest 
style. 


‘ Two or three winters ago the little village of Ashley had the good for- 
tune to have its curiosity excited by the sudden appearance of a lovely and 
elegant young woman, as an inmate in the house of Mr. Martin, a respect- 
able farmer in the place. The pleasure of talking over a new comer in a 
country village, ‘which, much as I love country villages, does, I confess, 
occasionally labour under a stagnation of topics, must not be lightly esti- 
mated. In the present instance the enjoyment was greatly increased by 
the opportune moment at which it occurred, just before Christmas, so that 
conjecture was happily afloat in all the parties of that merry time, enli- 
vened the tea-table, and gave zest and animation to the supper. There 
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was, too, a slight shade of mystery, a difficulty in coming at the truth, 
which made the subject unusually poignant. Talk her over as they might, 
nobody knew any thing certain of the incognita, or her story; nobod 
could tell who she was, or whence she came. Mrs. Martin, to whom her 
neighbours were on a sudden most politely attentive in the way of calls 
and invitations, said nothing more than that Miss Neville was a young lady 
who had come to lodge at Kibes Farm; and except at church Miss Ne- 
ville was invisible. Nobody could tell what to make of her. 

‘ Her beauty was, however, no questionable matter. All the parish agreed 
on that point. She was in deep mourning, which set off advantageously a 
tall and full, yet easy and elastic figure, in whose carriage the vigour and 
firmness of youth and health seem blended with the elegance of education 
and good company. Youth and health were the principal characteristics 
of her countenance. There was health in her bright hazel eyes, with their 
rich dark eyelashes; health in the profusion of her glossy brown hair ; 
health in her pure and brilliant complexion; health in her red lips, her 
white teeth, and the beautiful smile that displayed them; health in her 
very dimple. Her manners, as well as they could be judged of in passing 
to and from church, leading one of the little Martins by the hand, and oc- 
casionally talking to him, seemed as graceful as her person, and as open 
as her countenance. All the village agreed that she was a lovely creature, 
and all the village wondered who she could be. It was a most animating 
puzzle. 

‘ There was, however, no mystery in the story of Grace Neville. She 
was the only child of an officer of rank, who fell in an early stage of the 
Peninsular war; her mother had survived him but a short time, and the 
little orphan had been reared in great tenderness and luxury by her ma- 
ternal uncle, a kind, thoughtless, expensive man, speculating and san- 
guine, who, after exhausting a good fortune in vain attempts to realise a 
great one, sinking money successively in farming, in cotton spinning, in 
paper-making, in a silk-mill and a mine, found himself, one fair morning, 
actually ruined, and died (such things have happened) of a broken heart, 
leaving poor Grace, at three-and-twenty, with the habits and education of 
an heiress, almost totally destitute. 

‘ The poor girl found, as usual, plenty of comforters and advisers. Some 
recommended her to sink the little fortune she possessed in right of her 
father in a school; some to lay it by for old age, and go out to look at the 
world through the back windows—as a friend of mine calls going a-go- 
vernessing ; some hinted at the possibility of matrimony, advising, that at 
all events so fine a young woman should try her fortune by visiting about 
amongst her friends for a year or two, and favoured her with a husband- 
hunting invitation accordingly. But Grace was too independent and too 
proud for a governess; too sick of schemes for a school; and the hint 
matrimonial had effectually prevented her from accepting any, even the 
most unsuspected invitation. Besides, she said, and perhaps she thought, 
that she was weary of the world; so she wrote to Mrs. Martin, once her 
uncle’s housekeeper, now the substantial wife of a substantial farmer, and 
came down to lodge with her at Ashley. 

Poor Grace!—what a change! - It was midwinter; snowy, sleety, 
foggy, wet. Kibes Farm, an old manor-house dilapidated into its present 
condition, stood with half its windows closed, a huge vine covering its 
front, and ivy climbing up the sides to the roof—the very image of chill- 
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ness and desolation. There was, indeed, one habitable wing, repaired and 
fitted up as an occasional sporting residence for the landlord; but those 
apartments were locked; and she lived, like the farmer’s family, in the 
centre of the house, made up of great, low, dark rooms with oaken panels, 
of long rambling passages, of interminable galleries, and broad gust 
staircases, up which you might drive a coach and six. Such was the 
prospect within doors; and without, mud! mud! mud! nothing but mud! 
Then the noises! wind in all its varieties, combined with bats, rats, cats, 
owls, pigs, cows, geese, ducks, turkeys, chickens, and children, in all 
varieties also; for, besides the regular inhabitants of the farm-yard, biped 
and quadruped, Mrs. Martin had within doors sundry coops of poultry, 
two pet lambs, and four boys from six years old downward, who were in 
some way or other exercising their voices all day long. Mrs. Martin, too, 
she whilome so soft-spoken and demure, had now found her scolding 
tongue, and was indeed noted for that accomplishment all over the parish ; 
the maid was saucy, and the farmer smoked. 

‘Poor Grace Neville! what a trial! what a contrast!—She tried to 
draw ; tried to sing; tried to read; tried to work; and, above all, tried to 
be contented. But nothing would do. The vainest endeavour of all was 
the last. She was of the social, cheerful temperament to which sympathy 
is a necessity; and having no one to whom she could say, how pleasant 
is solitude! began to find solitude the most tiresome thing in the world. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin were very good sort of people in their way—scolding 
and smoking notwithstanding: but their way was so different from hers ; 
and the children, whom she might have found some amusement in spoil- 
ing, were so spoilt already as to be utterly unbearable. 

‘The only companionable person about the place was a slipshod urchin, 
significantly termed ‘the odd boy;” an extra supplementary domestic, 
whose department it is to help all the others out of doors and in; to do all 
that they leave undone; and to bear the blame of every thing that goes 
amiss. The personage in question, Dicky Crosby by name, was a parish 
child, taken from the workhouse. He was, as neatly as could be guessed 
(for nobody took the trouble to be certain about his age), somewhere 


bordering on eleven; a long, lean, famished-looking boy, with a pale - 


complexion, sharp thin features, and sunburnt hair. His dress was usually 
a hat without a crown; a tattered round frock; stockings that scarcely 
covered his ancles; and shoes that hung on his feet by the middle like 
clogs, down at heel, and open at toe. Yet, underneath these rags, and 
through all his huffings and cuffings, from master and mistress, carter and 
maid, the boy looked, and was, merry and contented ; was even a sort of 
wag in his way; sturdy and independent in his opinions, and constant in 
his attachments. He had a pet sheep-dog, (for amongst his numerous 
avocations he occasionally acted as under-shepherd), a spectral, ghastly- 
looking animal, with a huge white head and neck, and a gaunt black 
body—-Mephistopheles might have put himself into such a shape. He 
had also a pet donkey, the raggedest brute upon the common, of whom he 
was part owner, and for whose better maintenance he was sometimes ac- 
cused of such petty larceny as may be comprised in stealing what no other 
creature would eat—refuse hay, frosty turnips, decayed cabbage-leaves, 
and thistles from the hedge. : 
‘These two faithful followers had long shared Dick Crosby’s affections 
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between them; but, froin the first day of Miss Neville’s residence in 
Ashley, the dog and donkey found a rival. She happened to speak 
to him, and her look, and smile, and voice, won his heart at once 
and for ever. Never had high-born damsel in the days of chivalry so de- 
voted a page. He was at her command by night or by day; nay, “ though 
she called another, Abra came.” He would let nobody else clean her 
shoes, carry her clogs, or run her errands; was always at hand to open 
the gates and chase away the cows when she walked; forced upon her 
his own hoard of nuts; and scoured the country to get her the wintry 
nosegays which the mildness of the season permitted,—sweet-scented 
coltsfoot, china roses, laurustinus and stocks. 

‘ It was not in Grace’s nature to receive such proofs of attachment with- 
out paying them in kind. Dick would hardly have been her choice for a 
pet, but being so honestly and artlessly chosen by him, she soon began to 
return the compliment, and showered on him marks of her favour and 
protection ; perhaps a little gratified, so mixed are human motives! to 
find that her patronage was still of consequence at Kibes Farm. Half. 
pence and sixpences, apples and gingerbread, flowed into Dick’s pocket, 
and his outward man underwent a thorough transformation. He cast his 
rags, and put on for the first time in his life an entire suit of new clothes. 
A proud boy was Dick that day. It is recorded that he passed a whole 
hour in alternate fits of looking in the glass and shouts of laughter. He 
laughed till he cried for sheer happiness. 

‘1 have been thus particular in my account of Dick Crosby, because, in 
the first place, he was an old acquaintance of mine, a constant and pro- 
mising attendant in the cricket-ground—his temperament being so mercu- 
rial, that even in his busiest days, when he seemed to have work enough 
upon his hands for ten boys, he would still make time for play ; in the 
sccond, oecause I owe to him the great obligation of being known to his 
fair patroness. He had persuaded her, one dry afternoon, to go with him, 
and let him shew her the dear cricket-ground ; I happened to be passing 
the spot, and neither of us could ever remember exactly how he managed 
the matter, but the boy introduced us. He was an extraordinary master 
of the ceremonies to be sure; but the introduction was most effectually 
performed, and to our mutual surprise and mutual pleasure we found our- 
selves acquainted. I have always considered it one of the highest com- 
pliments ever paid me that Dick Crosby thought me worthy to be known 
to Miss Neville. 

‘We were friends in five minutes. I found the promise of her lovely 
countenance amply redeemed by her character. She was frank, ardent, 
and spirited, with a cultivated mind and a sweet temper; not to have 
loved her would have been impossible; and she, besides the natural plea- 
sure of talking to one who could understand and appreciate her, was de- 
lighted to come to a house where the mistress did not scold, or the master 
smoke ; where there were neither pigs, children, nor chickens. 

‘ As spring advanced and the roads improved, we saw each other almost 
every day. The country round Ashley has a pretty pastoral character ; 
meadows and coppices, winding lanes and a winding trout-stream, form its 
principal features; but their combination is often very pleasing, and the 
soft skies and mild breezes of April, and the profuse floweriness of hedge- 
row, wood and field, gave a never-failing charm to our long rural 
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walks. Grace was fond of wild flowers, which her protegé Dick was assi- 
duous in procuring. He had even sacrificed the vanity of sticking the 
first bunch of primroses in his Sunday hat to the pleasure of offering them 
to her. ‘They supplied her with an in-door amusement; she drew well, 
and copied his field nosegays with taste and delicacy. She had obtained, 
too, the loan of a piano, and talked stoutly of constant and vigorous prac- 
tice, and of pursuing a steady course of reading. All young ladies, I 
believe, make such resolutions, and some few may possibly keep them; 
Miss Neville did not. 

‘ However lively and animated whilst her spirits were excited by society, 
it was evident that when alone poor Grace was languid and listless, and 
given to reverie. She would even fall into long fits of musing in company, 
start when spoken to, droop her fair head like a snowdrop, and sigh 
such sighs! so long, so deep, so frequent, so drawn from the very heart! 
They might, to be sure, have been accounted for by the great and sad 
change in her situation, and the death of her indulgent uncle; but these 
griefs seemed worn over. I had heard such sighs before, and could not 
help imputing them to a different cause. 

‘ My suspicions were increased when I found out accidentally that Dick 
and his donkey travelled every morning three miles to meet just such an- 
other Dick and such another donkey, who acted as letter-carriers to the 
whole village of Ashley. They would have arrived at Kibes Farm by noon 
in their natural progress, but Grace could not wait ; so Dick and the don- 
key made a short cut across the country to waylay his namesake of the 
letter-bag, and fetch disappointment four hours sooner. It was quite 
clear that whatever epistles might arrive, the one so earnestly desired never 
came. Then she was so suspiciously fond of moonlight, and nightingales, 
and tender poesy; and in the choice of her music, she would so repeat over 
and over one favourite duet, and would so blush if the repetition were 
remarked !—Surely she could not always have sung La cz darem by her- 
self. Poor Grace Neville! Love was worse disease than the solitude of 
Kibes Farm. , 

‘ Without pretending to any remarkable absence of curiosity on the one 
hand, or pleading guilty to the slightest want of interest in my dear young 
friend on the other, I was chiefly anxious to escape the honour of being her 
confidante. So sure as you talk of love, you nourish it; and I wanted 
hers to die away. Time and absence, and cheerful company, and summer 
amusements would, I doubted not, effect a cure; I even began to fancy 
her spirits improving, when one morning, towards the middle of May, she 
came to me more hurried and agitated than I had ever seen her. The 
cause, when disclosed, seemed quite inadequate to produce so much emo- 
tion. Mrs. Martin had received a letter from her landlord, informing her 
that he had lent to a friend the apartments fitted up for himself at Kibes 
Farm, and that his friend would arrive on the succeeding day for a week’s 
angling. ‘* Well, my dear Grace, and what then?” <‘ And this friend is 
Sir John Gower.” “ But who is Sir John Gower?” She hesitated a lit- 
tle—** What do you know of him?” ‘“ Oh! he is the proudest, sternest, 
cruelest man! It would kill me to see him: it would break my heart, if 
my heart be not broken already.” And then, in an inexpressible gush of 
bitter grief, the tale of love which I had so long suspected burst forth. She 


had been engaged to the only son of this proud and wealthy baronet, with 
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the full consent of all parties ; and on the discovery of her uncle’s ruined 
circumstances, the marriage had been most harshly broken off by his com- 
mands. She had never heard from Mr. Gower since they were separated 
by his father’s authority ; but in the warmth and confidence of her own pas- 
sionate and trustful love, she found an assurance of the continuance of his. 
Never was affection more ardent or more despairing. No common man 
could have awakened such tenderness in such awoman. I soothed her all 
I could, and implored her to give us the happiness of her company during 
Sir John’s stay at Ashley: and so it was settled. He was expected the 
next evening, and she agreed to come to us some time in the forenoon. 

‘ The morning, however, wore away without bringing Miss Neville. Din- 
ner-time arrived and passed, and still we heard no tidings of her. At 
last, just as we were about to send to Kibes Farm for intelligence, Dick 
Crosby arrived on his donkey, with a verbal request that I would go to 
her there. Of course I complied; and as we proceeded on our way, I 
walking before, he riding behind, but neither of us much out of our usual 
pace, thanks to my rapid steps and the grave funeral march of the donkey, 
I endeavoured to extract as much information as I could from my at- 
tendant, a person whom I had generally found as communicative as heart 
could desire. 

‘On this occasion he was most provokingly taciturn. I saw that there 
was no great calamity to dread, for the boy’s whole face was evidentl 
screwed up to conceal a grin, which, in spite of his efforts, broke out 
every moment in one or other of his features. He was bursting with glee, 
which, for some unknown cause, he did not choose to impart ; and seemed 
to have put his tongue under a similar restraint to that which I have read 
of in some fairy tale, where an enchanter threatens a loquacious waiting- 
maid with striking her dumb if, during a certain interval, she utters more 
than two words—yes and no. Dick’s vocabulary was equally limited. I 
asked him if Miss Neville was well? ‘ Yes.” If he knew what she 
wanted ‘‘ No.” If Sir John Gower was arrived? ‘“ Yes.” If Miss 
Neville meant to return with me. ‘ No,” 

‘ At last, unable to contain himself any longer,. he burst into a shout 
something between laughing and singing, and forcing the astonished 
donkey into a pace, which in that sober beast might pass for a gallop, rode 
on before me, followed by the barking sheep-dog to open the gate; whilst 
I, not a little curious, walked straight through the house to Miss Neville’s 
sitting-room. I paused a moment at the door, as by some strange coun- 
teraction of feeling one often does pause when strongly interested, and 
in that moment I caught the sweet notes of La ci darem, sung by a superb 
manly voice, and accompanied by Grace’s piano; and instantly the truth 
flashed upon me, that the old Sir John Gower was gathered to his fathers, 
and that this was the heir and the lover come to woo and to wed. No 
wonder that Grace forgot her dinner engagement! No wonder that Dick 
Crosby grinned! 

‘ [was not mistaken. As soon as decorum would allow, Sir John carried 
off his beautiful bride, attended by her faithful adherent, the proudest and 
happiest of all odd boys! And the wedding was splendid enough to give a 
fresh impulse to village curiosity, and a new and lasting theme to 


the gossips of Ashley, who first or last could never comprehend Grace 
Neville.”—pp. 57—68. 
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The specimens which we have given of the merits of the ‘ For- 
get-me-not,’ in its verse and prose departments, have been selected 
from among the most favourable which we could find. We had 
intended to add ‘ A Rural Sketch,’ by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wil- 
son, in illustration of a pretty engraving, by C. Heath, but we 
regret to find that our space is already filled up. We must refer 
the reader for it to the work itself, assuring him, at the same time, 
that he will find abundant employment for a leisure evening, in a 
considerable mass of agreeable matter, which we have necessarily 
left wholly unnoticed. If in a grave humour, he may pore over 
‘ First Love,’ a dramatic sketch, of considerable power, or meditate 
on the cliffs of Dover with Mrs. Hemans, or recur to the strifes of 
‘The Guelph and The Ghibeline,’ as depicted in a scene from 
an unpublished tragedy, by Miss Emma Roberts. If he be in 
love, or at all disposed to the penseroso mood, Miss Landon will 
supply him with abundant food for his fancy. Should he be in- 
clined to laugh, there is a certain ‘ Red-nosed Lieutenant,’ in Mr. 
Ackermann’s regiment, who will laugh with him until the moon 
goes down; and if he be incorrigibly bent on sleep, Mr. Bowring 


will assist him with ‘Hymns,’ which he will find sufficiently po- 
tent for his purpose. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray, ina 
series of Letters, written by Himself, with a Preface, and a continu- 
ation of the Memoirs, by Elizabeth Frank. 8vo. pp. 281. 9s. York, 
Wilson and Sons. London, Longman and Co. 1826. 


Ir is perfectly natural that a person who had been so long and so 
intimately acquainted with the subject of these Memoirs as the 
editor, Miss Frank, appears to have been, should be disposed rather 
to exaggerate than to measure with any degree of exactness, the 
claims which, as a man of letters, his memory may have upon the 
estimation of posterity. Accustomed to look upon him as the 
brightest luminary of that circle of provincial society, in which she 
herself moved, and judging that his fame in the world must, at 
least, be equal to the love and admiration which he uniforml 
excited at home, she treats him as a literary character of the first 
order. Nay, she quotes, without remark, a high-flown comparison 
between his reputation and that of Napoleon, assigning, of course, 
to the latter the place of inferiority, though, perhaps, there are few 
persons in the world, who would ever think of arraying the two 
names in juxta-position, as there is hardly a relation even of con- 
trast between them. 
Nevertheless, Lindley Murray has left behind him a reputation 
that will wear well in the history of our literature. Though he 
aspired to nothing higher than the merit of a compiler, yet every 
body knows that his Grammar contains some disquisitions upon 
the structure of our language, which are not less distinguished for 
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their originality and correctness, than for the mild and engaging 
manner in which they are framed. In his other slenendaiy Hale 
such as his English and French Reader, as well as in those works 
which may be considered as supplements to his Grammar, he has 
earned just praise for his industry, method, and tact of selection, 
To these excellent requisites in a compiler, he added a very consi- 
derable degree of good taste in his mode of putting his materials 
together ; and he threw over all a gentlemanlike air, which shewed 
that his publications were the results of a dignified leisure, seeking 
how it might best contribute its share to the instruction of man- 
kind. 

Even the style in which his books have been usually printed, 
has tended, as somebody has observed, to increase their popularity. 
| It was his object to strip the first rudiments of our language of 

every appearance of pedantry and formality, and in this respect his 
success has been unquestionable. But he did something more. He 
contrived to infuse into his lessons a spirit of religion, and a love 

of purity and elegance, in every thing connected, not merely with 
} style of composition, but, what is of much more importance, with 
the feelings of the heart, and with the regulation of the conduct, 
over which they exercise so great an influence. Appreciating his 
utility by the benefits which his industry has conferred upon the 
rising generations, there are, perhaps, few authors whose memory 
deserves to be more honoured. Judging, indeed, of his right to 
fame by the measure of his literary talents, it would be impos- 
sible to assign him any very distinguished place. But the per- 
sonal qualities, the truly religious and amiable character of the 
man, have earned for him much higher esteem than mere author- 
ship can be entitled to, and it is in this view particularly that his 
life, barren as it is of incident, is well calculated to fix the attention 
of every mind that is rightly disposed. 

The first part of these Memoirs consists of a series of letters, in 
which Mr. el in compliance with the request of his fair 
editor, traces his own career, from his birth till about the year 
1809. It is possible that the portrait which he here gives of him- 
self, may not, in every respect, resemble that which any other 
person might delineate for him’; for the knowledge of ourselves is 
the very last lesson which most of us are able to acquire. Never- 
theless, it is always interesting to us to hear from a man his own 
history ; with all his self-love he cannot disguise his peculiar frail- 
ties, and, unless he be a mere egotist, he can hardly fatigue us with 
the relation of his virtues. Mr. Murray’s account of himself is 
drawn up with the most guarded modesty, and in a spirit of humi- 
lity and of unaffected piety, which sheds a great charm over his 
narrative. The letters are, besides, written in a style of simplicity 
and neatness, which proves how much the author had profited from 
his attention to the elements of composition. We can hardly, 
indeed, agree with Miss Frank, in setting down these letters as 
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models of epistolary writing, though even in that respect, from the 
purity of the language, and the perspicuity of the periods, they 
may be perused with advantage. 

Mr. Murray informs us that he was born at Swetara, near Lan- 
caster, in the state of Pennsylvania, in the year 1745. His parents 
were respectably established in the middle station of life. His fa- 
ther, in addition to a flour mill which he conducted at Swetara, 
carried on a trade with the West Indies, which enabled him to 
become, in time, one of the most respectable merchants in America. 
He was of the society of Friends, and had twelve children, of whom 
our author was the eldest. The latter represents himself as having 
been, in his early years, of a lively, wayward, and sometimes even 
of a truant and mischievous disposition, which his family and his 
tutors found it difficult to correct. He speaks, also, of his strong 
propensity to observe the natural dispositions of animals ;—a pro- 
pensity, however, he was soon cured of, by an incident, which as 
it adds one to the already numerous proofs of the intellectual facul- 
ties of the elephant, we shall give in his own words. 


‘When I was in England, in the year 1771, I went to see the elephants, 
which were kept at the queen’s stables, Buckingham-house. Whilst I 
was gratifying myself with observing the huge creatures, and their various 
actions and peculiarities, I took occasion to withdraw from one of them a 
part of the hay, which he was collecting on the floor with his proboscis. 
I did this with my cane; and watched the animal very narrowly, to pre- 
vent a stroke from him, which I had reason to expect. The keeper said 
that I had greatly displeased the elephant, and that he would never forget 
the injury. I thought but little of this admonition, at the time. But 
about six weeks afterwards, when I accompanied some other persons, on a 
visit to the elephants, I found that, though probably several hundred people 
had been there since my preceding visit, the animal soon recognized me. 
I did not attempt to molest or tease him at all; and I had no conception 
of any concealed resentment. On a sudden, however, when I was sup- 
posed to be within the reach of his proboscis, he threw it towards me with 
such violence, that if it had struck me, I should probably have been killed, 
or have received some material injury. Happily for me, I perceived his 
intention, and being very active, 1 sprung out of his reach. To every 
other person present, he was gentle and good-tempered; and his enmity 
to me arose, as the keeper declared, solely from the circumstance of the 
little affront which [ had formerly put upon him.’—pp. 13, 14. 


Mr. Murray was placed at an early age in the counting-house of 
his father, who was desirous, after he had gone through an imper- 
fect routine of education, of training him to the mercantile pro- 
fession. This was an employment, however, @vhich the youth did 
not at all relish. He ‘ wished to be any thing rather than a mer- 
chant,’ chiefly on account of the confinement to which it subjected 
him. He soon acquired, moreover, a taste for science and literature, 
which increased his dislike to the counting-house, and frustrated 
every plan which his father attempted to put in operation for the 
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purpose of giving him habits of business. At length, upon re- 
ceiving what he considered a severe chastisement for a breach of 
domestic discipline, he quitted home, determined to seek his own 
fortune. Having some small funds at his disposal, he placed him- 
self in the first instance at an academy at Burlington, # twenty 
miles from Philadelphia; wisely resolving, as he was to depend on 
his own exertions, to acquire as much knowledge as his means 
would permit, before he ventured his small bark upon the waters 
of the world. Though he recurred at times with a sense of pain 
to the thought of home, yet he says, ‘ In this quiet retreat, I had 
as much enjoyment as my circumstances were adapted to convey. 
The pleasure of study, and the glow of a fond imagination, bright- 
ened the scenes around me. And the consciousness of a state of 
freedom and independence, undoubtedly contributed to augment 
my gratifications, and to animate my youthful heart.’ Circum- 
stances, however, which are not worth detailing, dissipated this 
‘ visionary fabric’ in a short time, and restored him to his family, 
who were then established at New York. Here, though still 
obliged to attend the counting-house, he was permitted to have a 
private master, and he appears to have pursued his literary studies 
with an ardour that proved injurious to his health. Nevertheless, 
he modestly tells us that his attainments under his tutor, though 
they served to improve his taste, and to increase his desire for 
learning and knowledge, were very limited; nor does he appear to 
have augmented them very considerably at any subsequent period 
of his life, for there seems to be no vanity in his confession, that 
his ‘ stock of knowledge and literary improvement has been always 
far from extensive.’ 

Even at this period, however, though a youth of great vivacity, 
and not free from the follies and transgressions of inexperienced 
age, he was deeply impressed with the truths of religion. Though 
not desirous of touching unnecessarily upon so sacred theme, yet 


we cannot pass over with indifference the following portion of his 
narrative. 


‘ But whatever might be my follies and actual deviations from the line of 
rectitude, my principles were never disturbed by infidelity or scepticism. | 
always had the happiness, since I was capable of reflecting or the sub- 
ject, of having my sentiments fixed in favour of the Christian religion; and 
no argument that I ever met with, in company or books, had any injurious 
effects upon me. Some of my acquaintance were either deists or sceptics: 
but I always found replies to their reasonings, which perfectly satisfied 
my own mind. This happy persuasion I attribute, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to my having @¢casionally looked into, early in life, Leland’s View 
of the Deistical Writers; Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature; Sherlock on Provi- 
dence ; and Sherlock’s Discourses. These books, with some others, were 


the means of communicating to my mind, such a survey of the Christian 
religion and the divine economy, that I was never much, if at all, embar- 
rassed, by the plausible schemes and objections, which men of prejudiced 
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minds and short-sighted views of religion, had fabricated and produced.— 
[am firmly persuaded, that the perplexity and doubts, with regard to 
Christianity and its evidences, which many sensible and well-disposed 
minds have encountered, and the absolute infidelity of others, may be 
fairly attributed to the scanty information which they received, on these 


subjects, during the period of their education, or that by which it was im- 
mediately succeeded.’—pp. 27, 28. 


Still anxious to follow up his literary pursuits, and wishing for 
a profession in some degree connected with them, the study of the 
law attracted his attention when he was about eighteen years of 
age. His father finding it useless to struggle against the bent of 
his son’s inclination, complied with his solicitations in this respect, 
and placed him under the tuition of a counsel of considerable emi- 
nence. He was in due time called to the bar, and received a 
license to practise ‘ both as counsel and attorney, according to the 
custom of that time, in all the courts of the province of New York’ 
—a custom which also still prevails in the Canadas, and we believe 
in most of our other colonies. At the moment of entering on his 
profession he married a young lady, whose worth may best be 
appreciated from the fact that, during the remainder of their long 
and exemplary lives, every year seems only to have augmented 
their mutual attachment. He was successful at the bar, until the 
troubles of the revolution broke out, and of course disturbed the 
usual train of proceedings in the courts of law. We cannot quit 
this stage of his career without referring to the account which he 
gives of his professional habits, imagining that it cannot be read 
without advantage in a country like our own, where notions of a 
very different description too extensively prevail. 


‘In the practice of the law, pecuniary interest was not my only rule of 
action. When circumstances would properly admit of it, I generally en- 
deavoured to persuade the person who was threatened with a prosecution, 
to pay the debt, or make satisfaction, without the trouble and expense of 
asuit. In doubtful cases, I frequently recommended a settlement of dif- 
ferences, by arbitration, as the mode which I conceived would ultimately 
prove most satisfactory to both parties. I do not recollect that I ever 
encouraged a client to proceed at law, when I thought his cause was unjust 
or indefensible ; but in such cases, I believe it was my invariable practice 
to discourage litigation, and to recommend a peaceable settlement of dif- 
ferences. In the retrospect of this mode of practice, I have always had 
great satisfaction; and I am persuaded that a different procedure, would 
have been the source of many painful recollections.’—pp. 42, 43. 


Mr. Murray did not resume the exercise of his profession after 
the revolution. He engaged for some time in tommercial affairs, 
and with so much success, that he was enabled to retire from 
business, and to gratify a favourite wish gE agescec a country 


Seat about three miles from New York. is description of this 
place is seducing. 


‘ Bellevue, for that was the name of our retreat, was most delightfully 
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situated. A noble river, a mile in breadth, spread itself before us: a rich 
and pleasant country was on the opposite shore: and our view extended 
several miles both up and down the river. On this grand expanse of 
water, vessels and boats of various descriptions, were almost continual] 
sailing. The house was neat and commodious; and accommodated with 
a spacious and elegant piazza, sashed with Venetian blinds; which added 
to its coolness in summer, and produced a most soothing and grateful 
effect. At the back of the mansion, was a large garden, well supplied 
with fruit, flowers, and useful vegetables: and in other directions from 
the house, were rows of various kinds of fruit trees, distinguished by their 
beauty and utility. In the rear of the house and garden, was a pleasant 
and fertile field, which afforded pasturage for the cattle. This little para- 
disiacal spot was perfectly to our wishes. Here we fondly hoped often to 
see our dearest connexions, and to entertain our friends. Every comfort 
to be derived from useful and interesting society, would, we imagined, be 
heightened in this pleasing abode. I thought, too, that this retreat would 
be friendly to study and mental acquisitions; that my health would be im- 
proved, by the exercise which I should have in rural occupations; and 
that the vicinity of the city and its various institutions, would afford me op- 
portunities of being useful to my fellow citizens.’—pp. 48, 49. 





All these fond anticipations were however blasted, even before 
he had an opportunity of tasting any of them. A disease which 
never after left him, attacked him so severely, that his body was 
reduced to a state of great debility, the tone of his muscles being 
almost wholly destroyed. Change of scene and medicinal springs 
procured him no alleviation of his disorder. In the course of the 
excursions he was recommended to take on this occasion, he visited 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, a settlement of the Moravians, which 
we shall take leave to notice. 


‘ There was here much to occupy the mind, and to gratify curiosity. 
The different houses appropriated to the single brethren, the single sisters, 
and the widows, with the various economy of the society, were subjects of 
an interesting nature. ‘The spirit of moderation, the government of the 
passions, and the tranquillity and happiness, which appeared to pervade 
every part of this retired settlement, made on our minds a strong and 
pleasing impression. We several times visited the different departments ; 
and, at our inn, received occasionally the visits of a number of their most 
respectable members. They were very communicative ; and attended, with 
liberality and good humour, to the ideas which we suggested, for the im- 
provement of particular parts of their economy. Among other observations, 
we took occasion to inquire, whether the practice of the elders and 
elderesses in selecting a partner for a young man who wished to marry, was 
not sometimes attended with serious inconveniences. But they seemed to 
have no doubt, that this regulation produced more happy marriages, than 
would be effected by leaving the parties to choose for themselves. A lively 
and sensible person, with whose conversation we were particularly pleased, 
took occasion to give us his own experience on the subject. He expressed 
himself to the following effect. ‘‘ When I wished to change my situation 
in life, I applied to one of our elders, and communicated the matter to 
him. He asked me whether I had any particular young woman in view. 
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I replied in the negative; and that I wished my superiors to choose for 
me. Pleased with my answer, and the confidence reposed in them, he as- 
sured me that the greatest care should be taken, to select for me a part- 
ner, who would be, in every respect, proper for me. The elders and elder- 
esses consulted together, and, after a suitable time, fixed on a young 
woman, whose disposition and qualifications were correspondent to my 
own, and which they thought were adapted to make me happy. We were 
introduced to each other, in the presence of our superiors. The interview 
was favourable: we became mutually attached; and, in a short time, we 
were married. The event has perfectly answered our most sanguine 
hopes. I probably should not have chosen so happily, if I had been left 
to decide for myself; but I am certain I could not have made a better 
choice.” He concluded his observations with a degree of animation and 


satisfaction, which precluded all doubt of the truth of his assertions.’—pp. 
52—54. 


It is not a little remarkable that a similar system of matrimonial 
negociation prevails, with the like success, among the Armenians ; 
thus affording a strong confirmation of the assertion, which has 
almost grown into a proverb, that ‘‘ marriage is a mere lottery,” 
in which the man of prudence or sagacity has seldom a better 
chance than his neighbour. Mr. Murray’s illness still continuing 
unmitigated, he was advised to try the bracing climate of England, 
and accordingly he settled himself, as he imagined only for a year 
or two, in the pleasant village of Holdgate, near York. But his 
debility never left him, and there he remained until his death. 
At first, he was able to take short walks in his garden, but these 
distressed him so much that at length he was obliged to relinquish 
all thoughts of moving about, and to keep his seat throughout the 
day. He was at this period little more, as we collect, than forty 
years of age; and though in a state of extreme weakness, yet he 
was in general free from pain. He preserved his mind in health 
and activity, by constantly employing himself in reading, writing, 
or in conversation. His first literary production was ‘‘ The Power 
of Religion on the Mind,” &c. which he printed for private circu- 
lation, in 1787. He afterwards published it in London, and it was 
well received. It contains ‘ a collection of the testimonies of great 
and good persons, in favour of piety and virtue.’ ‘ As I wished,’ 
says the author, ‘ to form it on liberal principles, and render it ac- 
ceptable to readers in general, I was careful to introduce characters 
of various religious professions, and of different ages and countries.’ 
This liberality on the subject of religion was one of the most uni- 
form and distinguished features in the character of Mr. Murray. 
‘Various,’ he observes in another place, ‘ are the shades and de- 
grees of our understandings and natural dispositions : but if the 
holy principle is suffered to rule, it will make them all acceptable 
to Him who framed them, though it may not model them to any 
Standard of uniformity. We are long in learning to judge wisely 
of one another; and to make charitable allowances for difference of 
understanding, disposition, education, &c. Mankind are all bre- 
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thren, the children of one Father; they should therefore, when we 
believe them sincere and upright, be received as fellow-partakers 
of the same privileges.’ (p. 210). It is consequently a just tri- 
bute which Miss Frank pays to Mr. Murray’s memory, when she 
says of him, that ‘he was of a remarkably liberal and catholic 
spirit. In the prosecution of his benevolent designs, he associated 
much and freely with persons of various religious denominations, 
He often expressed an earnest desire that Christians should avoid 
unnecessary disputes about non-essentials, and unite in promoting 
the common cause, in which they all profess to be engaged.’ 
(p. 157). 

The next work which employed Mr. Murray’s mind was his 
Grammar, of which he gives the following account in his letters. 


‘ I was often solicited to compose and publish a Grammar of the Eng- 
lish language, for the use of some teachers, who were not. perfectly satis- 
fied with any of the existing Grammars. [ declined, for a considerable 
time, complying with this request, from a consciousness of my inability to 
do the subject that justice, which would be expected in a new publication 
of this nature. But being much pressed to undertake the work, I, at 
length, turned my attention seriously to it. I conceived that a grammar 
containing a careful selection of the most useful matter, and an adaptation 
of it to the understanding, and the gradual progress of learners, witha 
special regard to the propriety and purity of all the examples and illustra- 
tions ; would be some improvement on the English Grammars which had 
fallen under my notice. With this impression, I ventured to produce the 
first edition of a work on this subject. It appeared in the spring of the 
year 1795. I will not assert, that 1 have accomplished all that I proposed. 
But the approbation and the sale which the book obtained, have given me 
some reason to believe, that [ have not altogether failed in my endeavours 
to elucidate the subject, and to facilitate the labours of both teachers and 
learners of English Grammar. 

‘In a short time after the appearance of the work, a second edition was 
called for. This unexpected demand, induced me to revise and enlarge 
the book. It soon obtained an extensive circulation. And the repeated 
editions through which it passed in a few years, encouraged me, at length, 
to improve and extend it still further; and, in particular, to support, by 


some critical discussions, the principles upon which many of its positions 
are founded.’—pp. 90, 91. 


Miss Frank further explains the origin of the Grammar in her 
continuation of the author’s memoirs. 


‘ Some of his friends established, at York, a school for the guarded 
education of young females ; which was continued for several years. Mr. 
Murray strongly recommended that the study of the English language 
should form a prominent part of instruction. The young persons employed 
as the first teachers, not being sufficiently qualified in this respect, he 
kindly undertook to instruct them at his own house; and, for their use, 
he made some extracts from Blair, Campbell, and other writers, which af- 
terwards formed the basis of the Appendix to his English Grammar. By 
these young teachers he was much importuned to write an English Gram- 
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mar, for the benefit of their pupils, on the same plan of simplicity, clear- 
ness, and regular gradation, which he had pursued in his verbal instruc- 
tions. Their requests were sanctioned and enforced, by the superin- 
tendents of the school, and by some of his other friends: he was, at 
length, induced to comply. In preparing the work, and consenting to its 
publication, he had no expectation that it would be used, except by the 
school for which it was designed, and two or three other schools, con- 
ducted by persons who were also his friends.’—pp. 249, 250. 


This work was followed by several others, the most important of 
which are a volume of ‘ Exercises,’ calculated to explain the rules 
of the Grammar ; ‘ a Key to the Exercises ;’ three volumes entitled 
‘The English Reader;’ two volumes entitled ‘ Lecteur Francois,’ 
and a ‘ Spelling Book.’ In compiling the three latter works, he 
acknowledges hhimeclf indebted for ‘ much valuable and very ma- 
terial assistance’ to Miss Frank, who herself has published several 
school-books of a useful and popular character. The following 
account which she gives of the sums received by Mr. Murray, for 


his different works, will not be deemed uninteresting by the lite- 
rary reader. 


‘For the Grammar, Exercises, and Key, he received seven hundred 
pounds; for the Abridgment, one hundred pounds; for the English 
Reader, three hundred and fifty pounds; for the Sequel to the English 
Reader, two hundred pounds; for the Introduction to the English Reader, 
two hundred pounds; for the Lecteur Francois, and the Introduction au 
Lecteur Francois, seven hundred pounds; for the Spelling-Book, and the 
First Book for Children, five hundred pounds; for the Selection from 
Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms, one hundred pounds. The copy- 
right of the Duty and Benefit of reading the Scriptures, as well as of the 
Power of Religion, was presented by him to the booksellers, without any 
pecuniary compensation. The enlargement of the Grammar in the octavo 
edition, and the numerous improvements in, and additions to, his other 
works, were always gratuitous on his part. 

‘The demand for his grammatical works, and also for his Spelling- 
Book, has been so great and regular, that excepting the octavo edition of 
the Grammar, the types which compose them have long been kept stand- 
ing. The editions which have been worked off, though numerous, have 
not, however, been limited to a small number of copies. For many years 
past, every edition of the Grammar has consisted of ten thousand copies ; 
of the Exercises, ten thousand ; of the Key, six thousand; of the Abridg- 
ment of the Grammar, twelve thousand ; of the Spelling-Book, and of the 
First Book for Children, ten thousand. Each edition of the English 
Reader, and of the Introduction to the English Reader, consists of ten 
thousand copies; of the Sequel to the English Reader, six thousand; of 
the Lecteur Francois, and the Introduction au Lecteur Frangois, each 
three thousand.—That one author should have supplied so many works on 
education, each of which is so extensively circulated, and so highly ap- 


proved, is, I believe, unprecedented in the annals of literature.’—pp. 261 
—263. 


As Mr. Murray’s income was fully adequate to the expenses of 
his small family, he generously devoted the profits arising from his 
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literary labours to charitable purposes. He seems to have derived 
a high degree of satisfaction from the approbation with which his 
works had been universally received, and in this natural feeling, 
and in the conviction that his writings were all calculated to bene-. 
fit those for whom they were intended, he found assuredly his best 
reward. 

The letters of the author, of which we have now given the sub- 
stance, do not come down beyond the year 1809. He lived nearly 
seventeen years after that period, and for the memoirs of this por- 
tion of |his life, we are indebted to the pen of Miss Frank. She 
has accomplished her undertaking with an affectionate minuteness, 
which shews that she almost idolized the subject of her agreeable 
theme. Though not related, we believe, in any degree to his fa- 
mily, she lived, as she informs us, many years, from motives of 
friendship to himself and his wife, under his roof, and had there- 
fore adigile means of becoming acquainted with his habits and cha- 
racter. It appears, that soon after he concluded his letters, he 
experienced a considerable increase of debility, so much so, that 
from that time till his death, he was wholly confined to his house. 
One of the results of this want of exercise was, a painful disorder, 
which terminated in June 1810, in the discharge of a small stone. 
For several succeeding years he was subject to an oppressive languor, 
and to uncomfortable sensations in every part of his system, which, 
however, did not impair his health as much as might be expected. 
‘ His spirits were, with very slight exceptions, uniformly good ; his 
demeanour was, at all times, gentle; and his disposition, mild, 
cheerful, and obliging.’ He found much occupation and amuse- 
ment in revising new editions of his different works ; and when his 
health permitted, cheerfully enjoyed and promoted social inter- 
course. Many literary persons have borne testimony to the happi- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Murray’s domestic circle, and to the moral, 
intelligent, and engaging tone of conversation, which presided 
there. The following description of his habits and manners, 
though a little prolix, 1s curious : 


‘ Mr. Murray carefully avoided all habits of indolence, both with re- 
spect to body and mind. He generally rose about seven o'clock in the 
morning; but rather later in the depth of winter. When he was dressed, 
and seated in an arm chair, which had castors, his wife rolled him, with 
ease, to the sofa, in his sitting room; on which, after he gave up taking 
any exercise, he sat during the whole day. At meal times, the table was 
brought to him. At other times, a small stand, with a portable writing 
desk on it, was generally before him. The papers and books which he 
was using, were laid on the sofa, by his side: but they were usually re- 
moved before the entrance of any visiter, as he disliked the parade of litera- 
ture, His wife sat on a chair close by his side; except when, through 
courtesy, she relinquished her seat to some friend, or visiter, with whom 
he wished particularly to converse. The room being rather narrow, the 
sofa was placed against the wall. Mr. Murray never sat by the fire: but 
to avoid the draught from the doors and windows, he was obliged to sit 
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nearly opposite ; from the ill effects of which, he was guarded by a small 
skreen, between him and the fire. He attributed, in a great measure, 
the preservation of his sight to extreme old age, to his constantly avoiding 
the glare of fire and candles. When he read or wrote by candlelight, he 
used a shade candlestick. 

His sitting room was of a good size, and particularly pleasant, having a 
window at each end: the one with a south aspect, looking to the garden ; 
the other to the turnpike-road, and to some fields, across one of which, was 
a pathway leading to the city of York. The trees and flowers in his garden, 
the passengers on the road and pathway, and the rural occupations in the 
fields, afforded a pleasing diversity of scene, cheering to his mind, and 
relieving to his eyes, when fatigued with composing, reading, or writing. 

Soon after he came into his sitting room, in the morning, he took his 
breakfast ; after which, his wife, or some one of his family, read to him a 
portion of the Scripture, or of some other religious book. Horne’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and Doddridge’s Family Expositor, omitting the 
notes and paraphrase, were the books which he chiefly used for this pur- 
pose, and also for his evening meditation. After a short pause, he pro- 
ceeded to transact the business of the day, of which the hearing or reading 
of a daily journal formed a part ; or he applied immediately to his literary 
avocations. Until he became wholly confined to the house, he took an 
airing in his carriage, from twelve to half-past one. At two he dined. 
After dinner, he sat quite still, closed his eyes, and sometimes dozed, for 
nearly half aa hour; a practice which he brought with him from America, 
and by which he found his strength and spirits much recruited: then he 
resumed his occupations; and continued them for some hours, unless 
interrupted by company. Religious reading in the family, and medita- 
tion, closed the day. At ten, he and all his household retired to rest. 
This course of life he continued, with little variation, during the whole of 
his residence in England. 

‘There was nothing particular in his diet. It was simple. He did not 
use tobacco in any shape He never took spirits, and but seldom wine; 
and then only half a glass at most. At dinner, he was accustomed, for 
many years after he came into this country, to take about a gill of London 
porter : afterwards, he gradually diminished the quantity, until he reduced 
it only to a wine glass, diluted in warm water. His breakfast and supper 
were, for some years, new milk and baked rice, or sometimes toasted 
bread; afterwards, chocolate boiled in milk and water and bread. At 
dinner, he partook of meat, vegetables, pudding, and other ordinary 
dishes; but all cooked in a plain way. He did not, at dinner, eat of 
more than one dish of meat. In the afternoon, he sometimes took about 
half a cup of tea, or of milk and water; but more frequently instead of it, 
a small quantity of strawberries, grapes, or other sweet fruits, out of his 
garden, or dried plums. Except in serious illness, he took no medicine ; 
and even then but little: being of opinion that the too frequent use of it 
weakens the tones of the stomach. Of the beneficial effects of friction, 
by the hand simply, he was thoroughly convinced. He made frequent, if 
not daily use of it; and never failed to have recourse to it when his head, 
or any part of his body, was affected with uncomfortable sensations, par- 
ticularly of a rheumatic nature. He was of opinion that it not only pro- 
duced local benefit; but that, in his particular case, it tended, in a con- 
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siderable degree, to supply the want of other exercise. His appetite, till 
within a few years previous to his decease, was good, and rather un- 
common, considering his sedentary life. Much of that comfortable state 
of health and vigour of mind, which he enjoyed in his old age, must be 
ascribed, under the blessing of Providence, to his temperance and mode- 
ration, to his judicious self-management, and to that peacefulness and 


serenity, which are the usual concomitants of a good and pious life.’—pp, 
151— 156. 


Mrs. Murray is described as a woman not showy, nor particularly 
literary ; but possessing a solid understanding, great firmness of 
mind, and a particularly kind disposition. It is impossible not to 
admire the indefatigable affection with which she at all times en- 
deavoured to alleviate the sufferings of her husband through his 
protracted illness. We are told, that during the latter years of his 
life particularly, ‘she scarcely ever quitted the house; and very 
rarely the two rooms occupied by him. She said, she was most 
comfortable with him ; and that if he were taken ill suddenly, as 
was sometimes the case, she could never forgive herself, if she were 
absent.’ They lived together nearly sixty years, a period of con- 
jugal union seldom exampled ; and though they never had any 
family, yet, during the whole of that lengthened existence, there 
seems to have been a constant interchange between them of the 
tenderest assiduity on one side, and of the most grateful kindness 
on the other. 

Thus passed the latter part of Mr. Murray’s life in sickness and 
retirement, cheered, however, by the consolations of religion and 
affection, and varied by literary occupation, until the early part of 
the present year, (10th of January), when being at dinner, he was 
seized with a slight and transient paralytic affection in his left 
hand. On Monday morning, the 13th of February, he was again 
attacked in a similar manner; and in the evening, he was seized 
with 4n acute pain in his groin, accompanied with violent sick- 
ness, which produced so great a degree of exhaustion, that he ex- 
pired on the Wednesday following, ‘ in the eighty-first year of his 
age, and in the full possession of all his mental faculties.’ His 
remains were interred in the burying ground of the Friends, in the 
city of York. 

We have, perhaps, been a little unfashionable in lingering 80 
long over these letters and memoirs, since they tell us of no scan- 
dal, unravel no court intrigue, display no vice in alluring colours, 
record no acts of splendid perfidy, and scarcely detail a single ad- 
venture. But we have found, nevertheless, in these pages, attrac- 
tions of a rare and a truly fascinating description. They exhibit 
to us, a man as pure in his sentiments, as benevolent in his dispo- 
sitions, as honest, and perhaps, all circumstances considered, as 
perfect in his conduct, as human nature will permit her frail off- 
spring to be. We do not contemplate him merely as a literary 
character. In this point of view, he has been useful without osten- 
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tation, and has secured to himself a permanent, though not a 
brilliant rank. But as a model of a ‘ good man,” in the real sense 
of those words, he is entitled to our praise, and may justly be held 
out as worthy of our imitation. Among her other great sages, 
conspicuous for the republican simplicity and sincerity of their 
virtues, and for the benefits which they have conferred on their 


race, the United States may with pride write down the name of 
Lindley Murray. 








Art. VII. Death’s Doings; in Twenty-four Plates, Designed and 
Etched by R. Dagley, author of ‘ Select Gems, from the Antique,” 
&c. With Illustrations in Prose and Verse. 8vo. pp. 369. 16s. 
London. Andrews. 1826. 


THERE is something extremely humiliating to the well regulated 
mind, in the sort of hysterical gaiety with which men seek, from 
time to time, to laugh themselves into a false familiarity with the 
idea of death. Assuredly nothing can have in it less of the ludi- 
crous, or comic, than that momentous change, by which we are 
removed from one world into another, and which is as much a con- 
dition of our existence as the respiration of air, or the circulation 
of the blood. If the grave be, as we are taught to believe, the 
portal to another life, the dissolution of the seed before it can 
put forth its pride of fruit and flowers, it is a change which can 
never, indeed, be contemplated without awe, but which, at the 
same time, is too pregnant with sublime hopes to be made the 
point of an epigram, or the jest of a caricature. 

The follies of mankind offer, one would imagine, an abund- 
ance of matter upon which wit and pleasantry might find suf- 
ficient employment ; and when they properly select, and gene- 
rously pursue their “ quarry,’ they are pretty sure of meeting 
with applause. But to rake up the charnel-house for topics of 
mirth, to ring the changes on the poor remains of mortality, and 
to throw them into all sorts of shapes and attitudes, with the view 
of exciting laughter, indicates the want, or the perversion, of 
_ taste, and an unjustifiable contempt for all the decencies of 
ife. 

We do not mean to charge Mr. Dagley as altogether guilty of 
this; yet he is hardly shielded from censure, by the greater ap- 
pearance of gravity with which he has endeavoured to revive in the 
work before us, the “ Dance of Death.”” We must admit that in 
some of his designs, the skeleton figure appears rather to warn 
us than to amuse. But in most of them there is an effort to 
raise a smile, at the many ingenious modes which the destroyer 
1s represented as contriving for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. There may, perhaps, be many persons to whom such exhi- 
bitions afford pleasant associations, but we avow that we are not 


“of them.” Nor is it at all grateful to our feelings to observe, 
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that a gentleman of Mr. Dagley’s talents and acquirements, 
whose office it should be rather to lead and improve the public 
taste, than to follow its corruptions, should have selected his pre- 
sent theme, in order ‘to serve up a graphic olio, with suitable 
garnishes of prose and verse,’ and thus pass off his book upon 
the vulgar. 

It would be unjust to deny that, as etchings, the twenty-four 
plates of this ‘ olio,’ possess considerable merit. In point of design 
and composition, however, they are very humble specimens of art, 
We ought, perhaps, to make an exception to this remark, in favonr 
of ‘ The Poet,’ surprised by Death while writing an ode to im- 
mortality ; of ‘The Artist,’ for whom Death is seen cunningly 
mixing the colours; of ‘The Toilet,’ in which the figure of the 
lady is, perhaps, a model of voluptuous symmetry ; and of ‘The 
Hunter’s Leap,’ in which it is impossible not to admire the spirited 
and graceful figures both of the horse and rider. But the frontis- 

lece, representing ‘ Death Breaking the Bubbles of Life ;’ ‘ The 

ypochondriac ;’ ‘ The Life Assurance Office;’ and ‘ The Last 
Bottle; and, indeed, many of the other plates which we might 
mention, are mere caricatures. : 

The ‘ garnishes of verse and prose,’ which, considering that they 
are all ‘the friendly contributions of various writers,’ might, perhaps, 
have been designated, by Mr. Dagley at least, by some other 
name, are scarcely worthy of notice. They so generally rival each 
other in dullness, that it was with some difficulty we have been 
able to select two or three pieces, which may enable the reader to 
judge of this ‘olio,’ from its fairest specimens. A serenade falls, 
with peculiar propriety, to the part of Miss Landon. We can only 
give the song which she puts into the mouth of the cavalier, for 
whom a grim figure of Death is waiting, armed with a poniard, 
behind a porch, while a fair form in the window above, is lis- 
tening to the following strains. 


‘ Lady sweet, this is the hour 
Time’s loveliest to me; 
For now my lute may breathe of love, 
And it may breathe to thee. 


All day I sought some trace of thine, 
But never likeness found ; 

But still to be where thou hast been 
Is treading fairy ground. 


I watched the blushing evening fling 
Her crimson o’er the skies,— 

I saw it gradual fade, and saw, 
At length, the young moon rise. 


And very long it seemed to me 
Before her zenith hour, 

When sleep and shade conspire to hide 
My passage to thy bower. 
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I will not say—wake not, dear love,— 
I know thou wilt not sleep; 

Wilt thou not from thy casement lean, 
And one lone vigil keep ? 


Ah! only thus to see thee, love, 
And watch thy bright hair play 
Like gold around thine ivory arm, 
Is worth a world of day.’—pp. 71, 72. 


Mr. Carrington, the author of the poem of Dartmoor, which we 
had occasion to praise in a former number of this journal, has con- 
tributed, for the illustration of a plate extremely unworthy of them, 
a page or two of excellent lines, entitled ‘The Martyr Student.’ 


‘List not Ambition’s call, for she has lur’d 

To Death her tens of thousands, and her voice, 
Though sweet as the old syren’s, is as false ! 
Won by her blandishments, the warrior seeks 
The battle-field where red Destruction waves 
O’er the wild plain his banner, trampling down 
The dying and the dead ;—on Ocean’s wave 
Braving the storm—the dark lee-shore—the fight— 
The seaman follows her, to fall—at last 

In Victory’s gory arms. To Learning’s sons 

She promises the proud degree—the praise 

Of academic senates, and a name 

That Fame on her imperishable scroll 

Shall deeply ’grave. O, there was one who heard 
Her fatal promptings—whom the Muses mourn, 
And Genius yet deplores! In studious cell 
Immur’d, he trimm’d his solitary lamp, 

And morn, unmark’d, upon his pallid cheek 

Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 
Reluctant clos’d, and sleep around his couch 
Strew’d her despised poppies. Day with night 
Mingled—insensibly— and night with day ;— 

In loveliest change the seasons came—and pass’d— 
Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wander’d the lark—the merry birds beneath 
Pour’d their sweet woodland poetry—the streams 
Sent up their eloquent voices—all was joy 

And in the breeze was life. Then Summer gemm’d 
The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn as seem 
In heaven the countless clustering stars. By day 
The grateful peasant pour’d his song,—by night 
The nightingale ;—he heeded not the lay 

Divine of earth or skky—the voice of streams— 
Sunshine or shadow—and the rich blue sky; 

Nor gales of fragrance and of life that cheer 

The aching brow—relume the drooping eye— 
And fire the languid pulse. One stern pursuit— 
One master-passion master’d all—and Death 
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Smil’d inly as Consumption at his nod 

Poison’d the springs of life, and flush’d the cheek 
With roses that bloom only o’er the grave ; 

And in that eye, which once so mildly beam’d, 
Kindled unnatural fires ! 


Yet hope sustain’d 
His sinking soul, and to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchful days—and scorn 
Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease, 
Pointed exultingly. But Death, who loves 
To blast Hope’s fairest visions, and to dash, 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From man’s impatient lip---w:th horrid glance 
Mark’d the young victim, as with flutt’ring step 
And beating heart, and cheek with treach’rous bloom 
Suffus’d, he press’d where Science op’d the gates 
Of her high temple. 


There, beneath the guise 
Of Learning’s proud professor, sat enthron’d 
The tyrant---Dratn :---and as around the brow 
Of that ill-fated votary, he wreath’d 
The crown of Victory---silently he twin’d 
The cypress with the laurel ;---at his foot 
Perish’'d the “ Marryr Srupent.!”’---pp. 238—241. 


The sprightliest piece in the whole collection is a letter, sup- 
posed to be addressed by Death, in the character of ‘ a dealer,’ to his 
London correspondent. In the etching, the ‘ dealer ’ is repr esented 
in his morning gown, leaning over a Y desk, with a sack of burnt 
bones and plaister of Paris on one side of him, and on the other, a 
hogshead of coculus indicus. Over his head hangs Accum’s 
celebrated list of the ingredients for the adulteration of ever y de- 
scription of food or drink in use amongst mankind. Although a 
caricature, yet the figure is so well covered, that the plate has by 
no means a disagreeable effect, particularly after one reads the 
letter, (written by Ww. J. Forbes), by which it is so happily illus- 
trated. 


‘ Per post, sir, received your last invoice and letter, 

No consignment of your’s ever suited me better : 

The burnt bones (for flour) far exceeded my wishes, 
And the coculus-indicus beer was delicious. 

Well, I’m glad that at last we have hit on a plan 

Of destroying that long-living monster, poor man: 
With a long-neck’d green bottle I'll finish a lord, 

And a duke with a pdté a la perigord ; 

But to kill a poor wretch is a different case, 

For the creatures will live, though | stare in their face. 
Thanks to you, though, the times will be speedily alter’d, 
And the poor be got rid of without being halter’d : 
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For ale and beer drinkers there’s nothing so proper as 
Your extracts of coculus, quassia, and copperas— 

Call’d ale, from the hundreds thai ail with them here ; 
And beer, from the numbers they bring to their bier! 

In vain shall they think to find refuge in tea— 

That decoction’s peculiarly favoured by me ; 

Sloe-leaves make the tea—-verdigris gives the bloom— 
And the slow poison’s sure to conduct to the tomb. 

As for coffee, Fred. Accum well knows the word means 
Naught but sand, powder, gravel, and burnt peas and beans. 
But let us suppose that they drink only water--- 

I think there may still be found methods to slaughier 

A few of the blockheads who think they can bam me 

By swallowing that tasteless ligueur.— Well then, d—me 
(You'll pardon my wrath), they shall drink till they’re dead 
From lead cisterns—to me ’twill be sugar of lead! 

When deeper-purs’d fellows, addicted to swill, would 
Drink port—I'll make use of your load of Brazil wood : 
But I wish you’d send more laurel-leaves and sweet brier 
For such as may like sherry flavoured much higher! 

For the bottles,—you know, sir, I’m fairly entrusting ‘em 
To your tartrate of potash for finely incrusting ’em. 
Laurel-water, oak saw-dust, and quicklime, have come 
Just in time to be mix’d with the brandy and rum. 

Beer, iea, coffee, wine, rum, brandy, water—I think 
We’ve prepared for the stomachs of all those who drink ; 
And you'll kindly assist me to work a like feat 

By pois’ning the stomachs of all those who eat.: 

Alum, clay, bones, potatoes, shall mix in their bread, ° 
And their Gloucester derive its deep blush from red lead ! 
But why do I mention such matters to you, 

Who without my poor hints know so well what to do? 
You provide for the grocer, the brewer, the baker, 

As they in their turn do for the undertaker. 

P. S.—By the by, let me beg you, in future, my neighbour, 
To send me no sugar that’s rais'd by free labour, 

Unless you can mingle a Jé¢tt/e less salt 

In the pound—for the public presume to find fault 

With the new China sweeé’ning—and though they allow 
That they'll take the saints’ sugar (attend to me now), 
Even cum grano salis they do say that such 

Au allowance as 30 per cent. is too much.—pp. 297—300. 


These are really the only readable passages in the whole of this 
* Olio,’ containing, as it does, upwards of three hundred and fifty 
pages of all sorts of matter. Inevery point of view, therefore, we re- 
gret to think that Mr. Dagley could have been so inconsiderate, as 
to hazard on such a work the reputation which he had already 
acquired by his “ Select Gems.” In that collection, the etchings 
and the poetry were of a superior order, and breathed a pure classi- 
cal taste. But in ‘ Death’s Doings,’ we sce little beyond the mis- 
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application of the genius of the artist, and a merciless exhibition 
of the cacoethes scribendi, on the part both of himself and most 


of his friendly auxiliaries. 





Art. VIII. Letter to the Members of both Houses of Parliament on the 
Resources of the Country, Currency, Taxation, &c. By George Mac- 
kenzie. 8vo. pp. 23. 1s. London. Cowie. 1826. 


In this small tract, the author imposes upon himself the double 
task of telling the members of both Houses of the British Senate, 
what, in the present perplexing state of the country, they ought to 
do, and how they ought to do it. Thus, to the best of his ability, 
Mr. Mackenzie has discharged his duty to his country ; and so, if 
the two houses shall be unable or unwilling to follow the counsels 
of the said Mr. Mackenzie, the fault, if fault shou!d ensue, will be 
none of his. 

Though we are not disposed to subscribe to the doctrine, that 
‘in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,” as an universal 
proposition, and without in the first instance measuring the heads, 
and weighing the hearts of the counsellors, yet, we are very ready 
to admit, that the legislature and the administration of this coun- 
try never stood more in need of a little wholesome advice, than 
they are likely to do, when they shall meet and set their wits to 
work upon the fourteenth of November. They will need this 
advice, not so much on account of any, paucity of talent and dis- 
cernment, or of any peculiar propensity to err on their part, as 
of the very serious circumstances in which they will then be placed, 
and the conflicting interests, and the contradictory opinions among 
which they will have to grope their way. 

Perhaps, it has been too much the tendency of the people of 
this country, to blame those who have had the public administra- 
tion of their affairs. No doubt, these have been often to blame, 
greatly to blame; and to blame, when the majority of the people 
were boasting of them, bumpering of them, and tossing up their 
caps and huzzaing at every thing that they did; but it is equally 
true, that they have in some instances been blamed for mischiefs 
which the people brought upon themselves; and also, that they 
have often been called upon, and have attempted, to put to rights 
matters, which, whatever share they may have had in the arrange- 
ment of them, they had no means of curing. No greater or more 
mischievous delusion can come upon the people of any country, 
than a belief that their rulers can do for them those things which 
they only can do for themselves ; because, it not only diverts the 
rulers from the proper discharge of those duties which they can 
do, and ought to do, but slackens the hands of the people, and 
makes them grumble instead of acting: 


No maxim can be more sound in principle, or more universal in 
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application, than that no government can, by active interference, 
in any way enrich its people. Every government, however wise 
liberal and paternal it may be, is, under all circumstances, a con- 
suming power. It never can be a productive one in any active 
point of view ; and it is so passively in the inverse ratio of its inter- 
ference with the pursuits of individuals, in any other way than in 
taking care, that those of one class shall not clash improperly 
with those of an other. But people are very apt to think, that be- 
cause a government can by active interference impoverish, so it 
can by active interference enrich; that as it can draw the produce 
of the people’s industry by taxation, so it can by enactments aug- 
ment that produce. Now, if the fiat of the king or the vote of a 
parliament, could procure corn to grow upon land which would not 
obey the simple husbandman, if it would clothe the people with 
greater strength, endow them with more skill, or make them more 
industrious and economical, then one could understand the mean- 
ing of calling upon it to do this, that, and the other thing, for the 
purpose of increasing the wealth and comforts of the people; but 
until it can be shewn to have these powers, the only thing to be 
asked of it is, “‘ that it do exercise its cramping and consuming 
functions as mildly as it can; that it allow no class to make gain 
at the expense of a more numerous or more useful class; and that 
it expend the public money as moderately and as judiciously as 
possible.” Were the people of this country to ask of parliament 
and the administration to do this, and no more, and to ask it with 
unanimity and firmness, they would display more wisdom than is 
shewn in all the elaborate and contradictory petitions, that are 
session after session laid upon the tables of both houses; and 
which remain uncomplied with, simply because their objects are 
impracticable. 

There never was a time, when it was of more importance to 
avoid frivolous and theoretic petitions, than the present moment. 
The real business of parliament will need all the wisdom of both 
houses ; and the people will have enough to do to support, by their 
petitions and their opinions, their own interest. 

The great permanent bar in the way of the British legislature, 
arises from what are called “ vested rights”—privileges, whether 
founded in custom, statute, opinion, sufferance, or prejudice, which 
entitle one man to claim precedence and preference over another, 
to which he would not be entitled, fone? sic him abstractedly, 
as a liege subject. 

In this we do not allude to the distinctions of rank, which mark 
the feudal state of the country ; nor to the offices which constitute 
its political, municipal, and ecclesiastical authorities. These we 
put entirely out of the question, and confine ourselves to matters 
which concern the mere wealth and comforts of the people. That 
part of the case is very often—it may be artfully—confounded with 
the other ; and those who claim mere elbow room and fair play for 
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the people who work, are accused and denounced as waging war 
upon the splendour of the nobility, and the sacredness of the 
church. For these we have, of course, the highest veneration, 
that is, we do not meddle with them at all; but if there be any 
class, considered merely as a mercantile or productive one, whose pri- 
vileges have outlived its utility, and which thus stands in the way, 
we feel perfectly justified in quietly assisting toward its removal. 

Now, though we would be the very last to undervalue, and b 
consequence to do any thing like injustice to, the agricultural in- 
terest, or to speak more correctly, to the interest of the proprietory 
of the land; yet, the fact of their having fallen backward in na- 
tional importance, or, which really amounts to the same thing, not 
having advanced so rapidly as the other classes, is a fact that can- 
not be hidden from any body but themselves. When England 
was comparatively poor, and like all poor countries, exported its 
rude produce, the soil was the only thing in it that was of much 
value: but times changed gradually, the value of man and ma- 
chines rose, that of land and its possessors, or rather its gross pro- 
duce ascompared with the whole wealth and resources of the country, 
fell; and though the proprietors of the soil were unable to see it, or 
at any rate unwilling to confess it, a new state of things was intro- 
duced. England first ceased to be an exporting country ; then she 
began to import; and latterly that importation was prohibited for 
the benefit of the proprietors ot the soil. It did not benefit them 
however; for session after session, and month after month, they 
kept calling out for fresh restrictions upon the industry of others, 
and fresh alms because of their own necessities. 

From the influence that this class have in parliament, in conse- 
quence of their numbers, and from the prejudice that still exists, 
that a proprietor of land is entitled to more indulgence than a pro- 
prietor of any thing else; no parliamentary measure for the removal 
of this prohibition has yet been successful. But the state of the 
times gave ministers a pretext for making a temporary suspension ; 
they have summoned parliament for the avowed purpose of passing 
a bill of indemnity ; and it is probable that the passing of that bill 
will bring the whole question before the houses. Of argument, 
the friends of the restriction have not much; but they have votes, 
and therefore, the whole weight of public opinion will have to be 
thrown into the opposite scale. One great point has been gained 
by the public already. The owners of the land used to hold coun- 
try meetings, and get the farmers to sign any petition they pleased ; 
but the farmers have felt that the restriction, (of which they have 
had eleven years’ experience in the very closest manner), has done 
them no good; they have begun to think for themselves ; and thus 
at the few country meetings which have been already held for the 
purpose of addressing the legislature, there have not been wanting 
instances in which the impolicy of the restriction has been admit- 
ted, and attention called to the only relief that government or par- 
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liament can afford—-a reduction of the public burdens. So that it 
is possible, that the corn law question may be without much trou- 
ble disposed of, in the way which the majority of the people and 
the liberal part of the administration wish; and that the great 
battle will be respecting a reduction of the burdens. Unfortunately, 
from the stagnation of trade, the revenue has fallen uniidanah 
short of what was estimated: and thus, instead of being able to 
take off any tax, money must be borrowed, or new taxes must be 
imposed, unless an abatement be made ; and this will, in all proba- 
bility, be the object to which the attention both of the landed and 
the commercial interest will be directed. But how is it to be ac- 
complished? The whole revenue raised is about fifty-seven mil- 
lions, of which about three millions and a half go to the civil or 
miscellaneous services of the kingdom; about fifteen millions and 
a half go to the army and navy, and about thirty-eight millions are 
swallowed up by the interest and expenses of the national debt. 
From this, if we can draw nothing more consoling or useful, we 
are able to see what a very costly thing glory is,—that every man, 
woman, and child (pretty nearly) in the three kingdoms, is saddled 
with two pounds a year in perpetuity as the price of our greatness 
in arms during the late war, and with nearly one pound a year as 
an ensurance of glory in the event of another. Compared with 
these, the expense of the civil government is really nothing ; and 
if the people of this country had nothing to do but to support their 
own home establishments, they would, notwithstanding a very 
handsome pension list, framed for the support of not always the 
very pink of meritoriousness, be as lightly burdened in proportion 
to their bearing powers as any people in the world. Some little 
might perhaps be done in this peaceable part of the business; but 
even if the whole were swept away, to the thousand pounds, or so, 
that are annually laid out in promoting the interests of science and 
literature, (and this, to its amount, is probably as badly laid out 
as any part of the whole), it would not cover the presumed annual 
deficiency. The only things to deal with, therefore, are the ex- 
pense of the armament and the interest of the debt; and the 
puzzle is, how to deal with them so as to lessen their amount. 
That a great part of the navy, and a very great part of the army, 
are in the meantinie quite useless, every body except those who 
live by them will admit. But then a soldier is a very pretty arti- 
cle to look at, though he may now and then push the mere mortals 
that support him into the kennel; and if it were not for the pub- 
lic service, what would persons of quality do with that portion (and 
it is always a very large portion) of their offspring, which is good 
for nothing else? Rationally speaking, fifteen millions spent 
annually upon soldiers, by a nation in profound peace, is a down- 
right absurdity ; and politically speaking, it is not much better: 
but when we come to the practical part of the case, we find many 
more obstacles than we are aware of; and we are not sure that the 
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landed interest would not oppose any reduction in this way—as 
they would also do in the political service of the colonies, which 
works up so large a share of the raw material of their nurseries, 
Necessity is stubborn, however; and therefore, it would be wise 
perhaps in the first instance to go the length of appointing a com- 
mittee, for the purpose of inquiring into the possibility of lessening 
the annual expenditure of the army and navy. We have had de- 
bates upon the subject before, but we have never had any thing 
like a fair, full, and candid inquiry. If the result of such inquir 
were that, five millions, or even ten millions, were quite enough to 
pay for fighting folks, at a time when there happened to be no 
fighting, the saving would be a wonderful relief to the people; 
and if on the other hand it were found that the real interest and 
welfare of the country, without any sacrifice of public principle to 
individuals, rendered such an amount absolutely necessary, why, 
then the public would know the worst, and come to seek fur- 
ther relief from some other quarter. 

With regard to the remaining, and heaviest item of the public 
expenditure—the thirty-eight millions of interest and expenses 
upon the debt, we do not exactly know how to deal with it. Much 
has been said, and said with so much appearance of honesty, about 
“keeping faith with the public creditor,” that it would not be seem- 
ly to drive the wedge even of the soundest philosophy into so 
pleasing a structure. But in the spirit of the most perfect fair- 
ness it may be asked, “‘ Is the fundholder the only public creditor ?” 
For if he be not, then parliament may be breaking faith with ano- 
ther, and an equally or more deserving creditor, in consequence of 
this very faith which it is keeping with him. It is certain that the 
convenient term ‘‘ public creditor,” may be applied to every person 
who pays taxes toward the support of the state. These taxes are 
not payed (in this country, at least), in virtue of a divine right in- 
herent in the receiver. They are paid for value, which either is, 
or ought to be received ; and one of the very first and most essential 
elements of that value is eguaty—equity in the laying on and levy- 
ing of those very taxes themselves. The capital of the fundholder is 
more securethan that of any other person in the country. Heissubject 
to no contingencies, either of the weather or of trade ; therefore he 
enjoys more of the protection of the state than any other subject : 
in addition to which, considering the rate at which most of the 
debt was borrowed, he has more than the legal interest for his mo- 
ney, and that without any expense of insurance. But, does he 
pay more for those superior privileges? No. His capital 1s 
saved from every tax, while a full third of the profits of every other 
man’s capital, or say, to be below the mark, a fifth of the annual 
produce of every other man’s capital, talents, and labour, is paid in 
taxes. And this is what is called keeping faith with the public 
creditor! Itis plundering the wealth, and burdening the industry 
of the nation, for the purpose of, in the first instance, facilitating 
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the borrowing of money, and in the end encouraging a set of un- 
principled gamblers, who, under cover of dealing in government 
securities, practice every kind of fraud. This, in addition to an 
extensive reduction of the armament, is the point toward which 
the attention of the legislature should be directed, if the public 
creditor—the person to whom the treasury is really and regularl 
indebted—is to be kept faith with. How is it to be dealt with ? 
Should they reduce the capital, or the rate of interest ? They should 
reduce neither,—they should impose upon the annual produce of 
the funds such a tax, ad valorem, as falls upon the average of all 
other productive sources in the country. That may be about one 
fifth, or seven millions and a half in ral year, which, with what 
could be saved upon the armament, might make a total reduction 
of not less than twelve millions. This would not only make up for 
the deficiency of the revenue, but enable such a weight of taxation 
to be taken off, as would substantially and effectually relieve the 
whole industry of the country, and do justice, in the end, to those 
who have so long been suffering in consequence of a mischievous 
or mistaken system. 

We do not expect that this will be done in the next session ; but 
we feel quite convinced that every time it is repeated, the prejudice 
against it will become less and less, until even those whose interests 
are against it, shall yield to the power of conviction and the force 
of truth. 

We are aware that it may, and will be said, in opposition to 
this, that many of the fundholders are persons who have invested 
the whole of their property in public securities, and are thus de- 
pendent upon them for the whole of their incomes ; but this, though 
specious, 1s an argumentum ad benignitatem; and when sifted, 
it is, like all such arguments—a mere evasion. The fundholders 
should certainly not have a harsher measure dealt out to them than 
is dealt out to the rest of the people; but as certainly they ought 
not to have a more lenient one. Now the lands, the manufactories, 
the hands and the intellects upon which taxes are paid, furnish the 
whole means of those who pay the taxes, and there are fifty times 
as many of the poor that pay taxes out of the sweat of their brows, 
as there are fundholders who derive the whole of their livings from 
the dividends upon the public securities ; but there is nob that 
sets up a plea for the former, and no hue-and-cry is raised, though 
they be plundered to ease the shoulders of the fundholder. Nor is 
it for the sake of the poor fundholder that the clamour is set up: 
the rich one, who makes his tens and hundreds of thousands in a 
year, and who keeps the purses of kings, and makes their people 
pay him usury,—he is the real cause of the injustice: it is with 
him that the government is afraid to quarrel ; just as the spend- 
thrift, in private life, is afraid to quarrel with the smaller Israelite, 
who is all the while draining him of that for which his ancestors 
toiled, or his people are toiling. 
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The total repeal of the corn laws, (for it would be useless to palter 
with the evil), and the reduction of the expenditure in the way here 
pointed out, (or in a better way, if any one will suggest it), are 
the points to which, if the new parliament is to do much good, it must 
direct its earliest and most assiduous attention. Other and minor 
measures have been hinted at; but in general they are either insig- 
nificant or delusive ; and to attempt damming up the streams, 
and damming them up with porous and perishable matter, while 
the fountain continues its supply of misery unabated, would not 
find for those who recommend it, or those who do it, a niche in the 
temple of wisdom. Surely the age when delusion was necessar 
may now be presumed to have gone by; and the real cause of that 
evil by which England has been struck down to the earth, in the 
midst of great apparent prosperity, may be approached without 
suspicion, and removed without apprehension of the consequences, 

No doubt, those who love the darkness, both in parliament and 
out of it, will be anxious to lay the blame upon the liberal measures 
that have already been adopted ; but they must not be listened to 
for any purpose save those of overturning them with argument, 
and covering them with ridicule. 





Arr. 1X. Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. By 
Mary Russel Mitford, author of Julian, a Tragedy. Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. 


311. 8s.6d. London. Whittaker. 1826. 


In the course of the present number, as well as of former volumes 
of this journal, we have had occasion to express our favourable 
opinion of the talents which Miss Mitford has exhibited in her 
‘Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery.’ We did not expect 
to be so soon presented with a second series of these very amusing 
compositions, and, indeed, we were inclined to imagine, that every- 
thing of interest in and about ‘ our village,’ had been already anti- 
cipated. But we were egregiously mistaken. The place seems abso- 
lutely inexhaustible of topics. For instance, until the appearance of 
this second volume, we knew nothing of ‘ Dr. Tubb,’ or‘ Little Ra- 
chel ;’ ‘ The Vicar’s Maid,’ was equally beyond the circle of our ac- 
quaintance, as were also the ‘ Inquisitive Gentleman,’ and the 
‘Young Gipsey.’ These, and several other worthy persons, together 
with a certain Emily, who will make any man at the right side of 
fifty dream of her for at least a fortnight, are now added ‘to our 
village friends ; and. we are just as intimate with them, and all theis 
concerns, as 1f we had been shaking them by the hand ever since 
they were born. 

We wish that Miss Mitford would lay by that appendage which 
she so obstinately adds to her name—‘ Author of Julian, a Tragedy.’ 
In the way of introduction, it tends to give one who is a stranger 
to her powers, an idea of them the very reverse of what it should 
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be. It warns him to be serious, when he ought to be preparing 
his nerves for a feast of merriment and laughter; for a holiday of 
real pleasantry, such, as in these lugubrious times, is a treat not 
often to be expected. But we suppose, with all submission, that 
it is her foible to be thought a picture of solemnity. Liston once 
imagined himself intended by nature to be the first tragedian of his 
day. The intellectual woman is vain of her beauty, while she who 
is truly beautiful prefers to be complimented on her mind. Un- 
happily, the laws of chivalry were not made for critics, and we are 
therefore obliged to recommend Miss Mitford to forget, as quickly 
as she possibly can, the name of the aforesaid Julian, and every thing 
connected with him. If she does not, she may rest assured that, 
for her sins, she will remain Miss Mary Russel Mitford during the 
remainder of her impenitent life. 

And yet there never was a lady, speaking of her from her 
‘Sketches,’ who less deserves to be consigned to that state, which 
she has described as so ‘ disconsolate.’ Her mind seems to enjoy 
a perpetual sunshine. There is not a man, woman or child in her 
village, nay, not a pretty dog or bird, tree or flower, or even a 
blade of grass in its neighbourhood, that is not thoroughly known 
to her; and when she likes it, she makes them quite as well 
known to her readers. This she does too, without apparent effort, 
without the least spice of that ‘ gossipry’ which is the vice of all 
small communities. To be sure there is a certain ‘ Touchy Woman,’ 
with whom she seems to have been alittle piqued, and whom she has 
imprisoned for life within the compass of one of her portraits. 
There she is, bound hand and foot as it were, in the village stocks, 
an example to her kind, and a finished specimen of those pests of 
society, who are ready to bristle up, as if personally insulted, at 
the most trivial omission of etiquette. With this exception, Miss 
Mitford, in her ‘ pen and ink drawings,’ as she appropriately calls 
them, delineates scarcely a single character which she does not 
invest with features of amiability and “honesty that knows no 
cuile.” Her favourites become at once those of her readers, We 
accompany her in her walks, whether to the dell, the copse, or the 
wood, and feel an interest in every peculiarity of their scenery. 
When she goes out on one of her summer excursions, accompanied 
in her pony chaise by one of that circle of fascinating girls, whom 
she seems always to have at her command, and whose beauty and 
manners she pourtrays with all the fervour of a lover; we feel to be 
of the party, to share in their conversation, to admire with them 
the verdure of the fields, and to seek the shade, to botanise, stroll 
with them along the Loddon-water, and in short, to share in all 
their light-hearted and lady-like amusements. It is assuredly no 
common talent which can thus take hold of the imagination, and 
lead it at will through some of the simplest scenes in England. 

It may be thought wonderful, after all this, that Miss Mitford 
really seems never to have worn a blue stocking. No such thing. 
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Her’s is a perfect delicate flesh-colour, with the slightest shade 
imaginable of azure, and that confined to the clock. Here and 
there she permits it to appear, just to shew that she can be solid if 
she likes. But generally, her style is like one of her own village 
brooks---clear, sparkling, flowing merrily in its course, never 
swelled into a torrent, or reduced below its natural smiling margin. 
She makes a friend of every body, and every thing ; and from her 
singular acuteness of observation, she discovers variations or pecu- 
liarities in them, which would escape a less intelligent eye. She 
tells us all that she knows, or feels, with that philosophic ease, 
which none but a superior mind can acquire; and thus there is 
nothing that she touches, from a bantam-cock strutting before a 
barn door, to the history of her godfather, which she does not render 
picturesque and engaging. 

Those who have read Miss Mitford's former volume of Sketches, 
(and those who have not, are ignorant of one of the most effica- 
cious cures that we know of for ennui), will be glad to learn, that 
after a lapse of two years, ‘Our Village’ has undergone but few 
changes. Let us walk through it with our fair guide, and see 
how matters go on there. 


‘ It is a pleasant lively scene this May morning, with the sun shining so 
gaily on the irregular rustic dwellings, intermixed with their pretty gar- 
dens; a cart and a waggon watering, (it would be more correct, perhaps, 
to say beering) at the Rose; Dame Wheeler, with her basket and her 
brown loaf, just coming from the bake-house; the nymph of the shoe- 
shop feeding a large family of goslings at the open door—they are very 
late this year, those noisy little geese; two or three women in high gossip 
dawdling up the street; Charles North the gardener, with his blue apron 
and a ladder on his shoulder, walking rapidly by ; a cow and a donkey 
browsing the grass by the way-side; my white grey-hound, May-flower, 
sitting majestically in front of her own stable ; and ducks, chickens, pigs, 
and children, scattered over all. 

A pretty scene !—rather more lopping of trees, indeed, and clipping of 
hedges, along the high road, than one quite admires; but then that iden- 
tical turnpike-road, my ancient despair, is now so perfect and so beautiful 
a specimen of Macadamization, that one even learns to like tree-lopping 
and hedge-clipping, for the sake of such smooth ways. It is simply the 
best road in England, so says our surveyor, and so sayI. The three 
miles between us and B are like a bowling-green. By the way, I 
ought perhaps to mention, as something like change in our outward posi- 
tion, that this little hamlet of ours is much nearer to that illustrious and 
worshipful town than it used to be, Not that our quiet street hath been 
guilty of the unbecoming friskiness of skipping from place to place, but 
that our ancient neighbour, whose suburbs are spouting forth in all direc- 
tions, hath made a particularly strong shoot towards us, and threatens 
some day or other to pay usa visit bodily. The good town has already 
pushed the turnpike-gate half a mile nearer to us, and is in a fair way to 
overleap that boundary and build on, till the buildings join ours, as Lon- 
don has done by Hampstead or Kensington. What a strange figure our 
rude and rustical habitations would cut ranged by the side of some staring 
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red row of newly erected houses, each as like the-other as two drops of 
water, with courts before and behind, a row of poplars opposite, and a 
fine new name. How different we should look in our countless variety of 
nooks and angles, our gardens, and arbours, and lime-trees, and pond! But 
this union of town and country will hardly happen in my time, let B 
enlarge as it may. We shall certainly lend no assistance, for our bound- 
aries still continue exactly the same.- 

© The little white cottage down the lane which stands so prettily,’ backed 
by a tall elm wood, has lost its fair inmate, Sally Wheeler; who finding 
that Joel continued constant to our pretty Harriet, and was quite out of 
hope, was suddenly forsaken by the fit of dutifulness which brought her 
to keep her deaf grandmother company, and returned to service. Dame 
Wheeler has, however, a companion, in a widow of her own standing, 
appointed by the parish to live with and take care of her. A nice tidy old 
woman is dame Shearman ;—pity that she looks so frumpish!—her face 
seems fixed in one perpetual scold. It was not so when she lived with 
her sister on the Lea, then she was a light-hearted merry character, whose 
tongue ran all day long—and that’s the reason of her cross look now! 
Mrs. Wheeler is as deaf as a post, and poor Mrs. Shearman is pining of a 
suppression of speech. Fancy what it is for a woman, especially a 
talking woman, to live without a listener! forced either to hold her peace, 
or when that becomes impossible, to talk to one to whose sense words are 
as air! La Trappe is nothing to this tantalization ;—besides, the Trap- 
pists were men. No wonder that poor Dame Shearman looks cross. 

‘ The Blacksmith’s !—no change in that quarter; except a most aston- 
ishing growth amongst the children. George looks quite a man, and 
Betsy, who was just like a blue-eyed doll, with her flaxen curls and her 
apple-blossom complexion, the prettiest fairy that ever was seen, now walks 
up to school every morning with her work-bag and her spelling book, 
and is.really a great girl. They are a fine family, from the eldest to the 
youngest. 

‘The Shoemaker’s !—not much to talk of there; no funeral !—and 
(which disappoints my prediction) no wedding! | My pretty neighbour has 
not yet made her choice. She does wisely to look about her. A belle 
and an heiress—I dare say she’ll have a hundred pounds to her portion— 
and still in her teens, has some right to be nice. Besides, what would all 
the mammas, whose babies she nurses, and all thechildren whom she spoils, 
do without her? No sparing the shoemaker’s fair daughter! She must 
not marry these half dozen years !’—pp. 1—6. 





Thus our amusing author leads us through the village, pointin 
out our old acquaintances, and relating their little ‘‘ annals,” wit 
that minuteness of detail which is so characteristic a feature of her 
style. She must be a prodigious favourite, we presume, in this 
same village, for everybody seems to smile and look pleasant as she 
passes. From this sprightly tone she glides into an affecting nar- 
rative of ‘ the tenants of Beechgrove, —a cottage fit for a honey- 
moon, and often resorted to for that trying occasion. But from 
among the visitors, Miss Mitford selects one pair who chose the spot 
for the concealment of an unhallowed union. She tells theirunhappy 
story in a most impressive manner. She feels like a woman for the 
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fallen one,—she does not sermonize on her guilt, but she represents 
her agonies of remorse with such pathetic force, by a few masterl 
touches, that the tale needs no moral. This, however, is not Miss 
Mitford’s happiest mood. It comes upon her sometimes, like un- 
bidden tears, but it soon gives place to pleasanter themes. Amon 
these, she seems to take delight in her ‘ early recollections,’ in 


telling of her school days, her young companions, and the many 
‘resources which they had for amusement. Play acting appears to 
have been their favourite rage, but we must own that the chapters 
devoted to these boarding-school reminiscences are; not very much 
to our taste. We infinitely prefer her ‘Walks in the Country ;’ 


particularly when, as is usually the case, she is attended by May- 
flower, that most sagacious and lady-like of grey-hounds. 


‘ Sad wintry weather; a north-east wind; a sun that puts out one’s 
eyes, without affording the slightest warmth; dryness that chaps lips and 
hands like a frost in December; rain that comes chilling and arrowy like 
hail in January; nature at a dead pause; no seeds up in the garden; no 
leaves out in the hedge-rows ; no cowslips swinging their pretty bells in 
the fields; no nightingales in the dingles; no swallows skimming round 
the great pond ; no cuckoos (that ever I should miss that rascally son- 
neteer!) in any part! Nevertheless there is something of a charm in this 
wintry spring, this putting-back of the seasons. If the flower-clock must 
stand still for a month or two, could it choose a better time than that of the 
primroses and violets? I never remember (and for such gauds my memory, 
if not very good for aught of wise or useful, may be trusted) such an afflu- 
ence of the one or such a duration of the other. Primrosy is the epithet 
which this year will retain in my recollection. Hedge, ditch, meadow, 
field, even the very paths and highways, are set with them ; but their chief 
habitat is a certain copse, about a mile off, where they are spread like a 
carpet, and where I go to visit them rather oftener than quite comports 
with the dignity of a lady of mature age. Iam going thither this very af- 
ternoon, and May and her company are going too. 

‘This Mayflower of mine is a strange animal. Instinct and imitation 
make in her an approach to reason which is sometimes almost startling. 
She mimics all that she sees us do with the dexterity of a monkey, and far 
more of gravity and apparent purpose ; cracks nuts and eats them; ga- 
thers currants and severs them from the stalk with the most delicate 
nicety ; filches and munches apples and pears; is as dangerous in an or- 
chard as a schoolboy ; smells to flowers; smiles at meeting; answers in a 
pretty lively voice when spoken to (sad pity that the language should be un- 
known!) and has greatly the advantage of us in conversation, inasmuch as 
our meaning is certainly clear to her ;—all this and a thousand amusing 
prettinesses, (to say nothing of her canine feat of bringing her game 
straight to her master’s feet, and refusing to resign it to any hand but his), 
does my beautiful greyhound perform untaught, by the mere effect of imi- 
tation and sagacity. Well, May, at the end of the coursing season, having 
lost Brush, our old spaniel, her great friend, and the blue greyhound Ma- 
riette, her comrade and rival, both of which four-footed worthies were sent 
out to keep for the summer, began to find solitude a weary condition, and 
to look abroad for company. Now it so happened that the same suspen- 
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sion of sport which had reduced our little establishment from three dogs to 
one, had also dispersed the splendid kennel of a celebrated courser in our 
neighbourhood, three of whose finest young dogs came home to’ * their 
walk” (as the sporting phrase goes) at the collar-maker’s in our village. 
May, accordingly, on the first morning of her solitude, (she had never 
taken the slightest notice of her neighbours before, although they had so- 
journed in our street for upwards of a fortnight), bethought herself of the 
timely resource offered to her by the vicinity of these canine beaux, and 
went up boldly and knocked at their stable door, which was already very 
commodiously on the half-latch. The three dogs came out with much 
alertness and gallantry, and May, declining apparently to enter their terri- 
tories, brought them off to her own. This manceuvre has been repeated 
every day, with one variation: of the three dogs, the first a brindle, the 
second a yellow, and the third a black, the two first only are now admitted 
to walk or consort with her, and the last, poor fellow, for no fault that I 
can discover, except May’s caprice, is driven away not only by the fair 
lady, but even by his old companions-—is, so to say, sent to Coventry. Of 
her two permitted followers, the yellow gentleman, Saladin by name, is de- 
cidedly the favourite. He is indeed, May’s shadow, and will walk with me 
whether I choose or not. It is quite impossible to get rid of him unless 
by discarding Miss May also ;—and to accomplish a walk in the country, 
without her, would be like an adventure of Don Quixote, without his 
faithful ’squire Sancho. 

‘ So forth we set, May and I, and Saladin and the brindle; May and 
myself walking with the sedateness and decorum befitting our sex and 
age, (she is five years old this grass, rising six)—the young things, for the 
soldan a.id the brindle are (not meaning any disrespect) little better than 
puppies, frisking and frolicking as best pleased them. 

‘ Our route lay, for the first part, along the sheltered quiet lanes which 
lead to our old habitation ; a way never trodden by me without peculiar and 
home-like feelings, full of the recollections, the pains and pleasures of 
other days. But we are not to talk sentiment now ;—-even May would not 
understand that maudlin language.’— pp. 46—49. 


We must here beg Miss Mitford’s pardon, if we say that much 
of the remaining portion of this chapter, is full of that ‘ sentiment,’ 
and of that very ‘maudlin language,’ which she here so bravely 
deprecates. We give an instance : 


‘« Oh Saladin! come away from the hedge! don’t you see that what 
puzzles you and makes you leap up in the air, is a red-breast’s nest? don’t 
you see the pretty speckled eggs? don’t you hear the poor hen calling, as 
wt were, for help?” ’—p. 50. 


What language is this, if it be not maudlin of the very first 
order? We might add to it the fair author’s description of an at- 
tack made by this same Saladin upon some sheep and lambs, as 
well as her raptures upon finding a bed of primroses; which may 
be all very pretty in the mouth of a pretty woman, but which cer- 
tainly cut a very poor figure when transferred to the pages of a 
volume intended for the public. ‘ Ohs!” and “ ahs *” and pet 
names, are irresistible by the fire-side, but beyond that sanctuary 
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they sound childish, and expose the person who uses them to the 
penalty most abhorred by a sensitive mind—that of being laughed 
at. This is, perhaps, the only vice of any importance in Miss 
Mitford’s style. She has been told of it more than once ; though 
her good sense—and no female writer has ever shewn more of that 
sterling quality—-ought to have taught her of itself, that such sen- 
timental raptures and exclamations, in a book, are almost as bad 
as a doctor’s prescription. There is, indeed, an occasional redun- 
dancy in her composition, which leads her into negligence in her 
expressions, but generally she talks so fluently and so well, that it 
would be ungracious to select any of her little errors, in this way, 
for nice criticism. 

We have already mentioned the portrait of the ‘Touchy Lady.’ 
It is one of the best sketches in the whole collection, though it has 
a sharper air of satire than Miss Mitford usually indulges in. The 
unfortunate victim is fairly dissected. It is a happy circumstance, 
that both parties are under ‘ petticoat protection,’ otherwise there 
would inevitably be a breach of the peace. To call her Mrs. Ben. 
was “ the unkindest cut of all.” We shall certainly‘avoid her ; for 
we know her now so perfectly, that we should discover her at a 
single glance, in the most crowded assembly. She will never, we 
trust, become an authoress—above all things not a poetess. For 
if to her natural ‘ touchiness,’ she should superadd the tenderness 
of the genus irritabile, by Jove she would play the very deuce 
among the critics. If Mrs. Tighe had known her, she would 
doubtless have added another stanza to her Prayer to Diana. 

‘ Jack Hatch’ we remember to have read in some periodical pub- 
lication, and therefore we shall pass it over, remarking only, that 
it is manifestly founded on Washington Irving’s inimitable story of 
‘‘The Fat Gentleman.” Indeed, if we mistake not, Miss Mitford 
has a penchant for the American’s style, and owes more to his 
crayon sketches than she would choose, perhaps, to acknowledge. 
We do not pretend to suggest, that we could absolutely convict her 
of plagiarism, or of any thing bordering on a literary larceny, but 
certainly there is now and then a resemblance between her charac- 
ters and those of Irving, which can hardly be imputed to accident. 
It is equally certain that she is no servile imitator. All she wanted 
were the first hints, and upon these she has worked with her 
fertile genius so happily, that she may be said to have made them 
almost wholly her own. The story of ‘The Black Velvet Bag,’ is, 
however, original in every part of it. It is a genuine feminine 


conception, of which no individual of the lordly sex could ever have 
formed even the most remote idea. 


‘The Old House at Aberleigh,’ is an exquisite sketch. It glows 
with the joy and fervour of a summer noon. Here too figures that 
Emily, of whom we have already spoken, ‘like a creation of the 
older poets,’ who ‘ might pass for one of Shakspeare’s, or Fletcher's 
women stepped into life ; just as tender, as playful, as gentle, and 
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as kind.’ She has too it seems a ‘ charming artless character, a 
bewitching sweetness of manner,’ and then, ‘ she is Irish by birth, 
and has in perfection the melting voice, and soft caressing accent, 
by which her fair countrywomen are distinguished. Moreover, she 
is pretty—I think her beautiful.’ ‘A short but pleasing figure, all 
grace and symmetry, a fair blooming face, beaming with intelli- 
gence and good humour ; the prettiest little feet, and the whitest 
hands in the world; such is Emily!’ We had intended to take a 
walk with her on the banks of the Loddon, but, on reflection, we 
find it would be too dangerous an experiment. We observe, 
besides, that there is a stile to cross before we should arrive at the 
‘old house.’ The thing is impossible. Green lanés, as we know, 
from Tremaine, are av tn enough ; but to see ‘ the prettiest little 
feet in the world’ crossing a stile, on such a day too—one of the 
balmiest of the fragrant June !—No—Miss Mitford must take 
charge of the young lady, and we know she will excuse us, as we 
are going to pay a visit to her ‘ Godfather.’ 


‘He was that beautiful thing, a healthy and happy old man. Shaks- 


peare, the master painter, has partly described him for me, in the words of 
old Adam,— 


“‘ Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.” 


Never was wintry day, with the sun smiling upon the icicles, so bright or 
sokeen. At eighty-four, he had an unbent, vigorous person, a fresh co- 
lour, long, curling, milk-white hair, and regular features, lighted up by 
eyes as brilliant and as piercing as those of a hawk; his foot was ‘as light 
his voice as clear, and his speech as joyous as at twenty. He hada life 
of mind, an alertness of spirit, a brilliant and unfading hilarity, which were 
to him, like the quick blood of youth. Time had been rather his friend 
than his foe; had stolen nothing as far as I could discover; and had given 
such a license to his jokes and his humour, that he was when I knew him 
as privileged a*person as a court-jester in days of yore. Perhaps he was 
always so; for, independently of fortune and station, high animal spirits, 
invincible good humour, and a certain bustling officiousness, are pretty 
sure to make their way in the world, especially when they seek only for 
petty distinctions. He was always the first personage of his small circle ; 
president of half the clubs in the neighbourhood; steward to the races ; 
chairman of the bench; father of the corporation; and would undoubt- 
edly have been member for the town, if that ancient borough had not had 
the ill luck to be disfranchised in some stormy period of our national 
history.’—pp. 251, 252. 


The peculiar delight of our ‘ Godfather’ consisted, however, in 
match-making. He lived in a small town in the North, and had a 
hand in every matrimonial speculation, that for the last forty years 
had been carried into effect, or broken off, within twenty miles of 
his residence. One of his exploits in this way is admirably told by 
Miss Mitford. We cannot afford room for the whole of it, and 
therefore we must premise that the principal subjects .: it were a 
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Miss Reid, and a Miss Hervey. The latter was an orphan 
heiress of considerable fortune and beauty; the former was her 
governess ; ‘a tall, awkward woman, raw-boned, lank, and huge, 
just what one fancies a man would be in petticoats.’ She com- 
pletely ruled her pupil, and frustrated, many attempts which the 
Godfather made to get Miss Hervey, who was a kinswoman of his 
own, happily married. Chance, however, assisted his projects. 
The curate of the parish was a Mr. Morris—‘ an uncouth, gawky, 
lengthy man, with an astounding Westmoreland dialect, and a most 
portentous laugh. Really his ha! ha! ha! was quite a shock to 
the nerves—a sort of oral shower-bath.’ He was a widower, with 
only one son, Edward Morris, and it so happened that the father, 
in his way, paid his addresses to Miss Reid, ‘while the son con- 
trived to get over head and ears in love with Miss Hervey. 


‘ Affairs were in this position, when one night just at going to bed, 
my good godfather, with a little air of mystery, (no uncommon preparation 
to his most trifling plans), made an appointment to walk with me before 
breakfast, as far as a pet farm about a mile out of the town, the superin- 
tendence of which was one of his greatest amusements. Early the next 
morning, the housemaid, who usually attended me, made her appearance, 
and told me that her master was waiting for me, that 1 must make haste, 
and that he desired I would be smart, as he expected a party to breakfast 
at the farm. This sort of injunction is seldom thrown away on a damsel 
of eighteen; accordingly, I adjusted, with all dispatch, a new blue silk 
pelisse, and sallied forth into the corridor, which I heard him pacing{as 
impatiently as might be. There, to my no small consternation, instead of 
the usual gallant compliments of the most gallant of godfathers, I was re- 
ceived with very disapproving glances: told that I looked like an old wo- 
man in that dowdy-coloured pelisse, and conjured to exchange it for a 
white gown. Half affronted, I nevertheless obeyed; doffed the pelisse, 
and donned the white gown, as ordered : and being greeted this time with 
a bright smile, and a chuck under the chin, we set out in high good hu- 
mour on our expedition. 

‘ Instead, however, of proceeding straight to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made 
a slight deviation from our course, turning down the market place, and 
into the warehouse of a certain Mrs. Bennet, milliner and mantua-maker, 
a dashing over-dressed dame, who presided over the fashions for ten miles 
round, and marshalled a compter full of caps and bonnets at one side of 
the shop, while her husband, an obsequious civil bowing tradesman, dealt 
out gloves and stockings at the other. A little dark parlour behind was 
common to both. Into this den, was I ushered; and Mrs. Bennet, with 
many apologies, began, at a signal from my godfather, to divest me of all 
my superfluous blueness, silk handkerchief, sash and wrist-ribbons, (for 
with the constancy which is born of opposition, [ had, in relinquishing my 
obnoxious pelisse, clung firmly to the obnoxious colour), replacing them 
by white satin ribbons and a beautiful white shawl; and, finally, exchang- 
ing my straw bonnet for one of white silk, with a deep lace veil—that piece 
of delicate finery which all women delight in. Whilst [ was now admiring 
the richness of the genuine Brussels point, and now looking at myself in a 
little glass which Mrs. Bennet was holding to my face, for the better dis- 
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play of her millinery—the bonnet, to do her justice, was pretty and_be- 
coming,—during this engrossing contemplation, her smooth silky husband 
crept behind me with the stealthy pace of a cat, and relying, as it seems, 
on my pre-occupation, actually drew my York-tan gloves from my asto- 
nished hands, and substituted a pair of his own best white kid. This ope- 
ration being completed, my godpapa, putting his forefinger to his lip in 
token of secrecy, hurried me, with a look of great triumph, from the shop. 

‘ He walked at a rapid pace; and, between quick motion and amaze- 
ment, I was too much out of breath to utter a word, till we had passed the 
old gothic castle at the end of the town, and crossed the long bridge that 
spans its wide and winding river. 1 then rained questions on my dear old 
friend, who chuckled and nodded, and vented two or three half-laughs, but 
vouchsafed nothing tending to a reply. At length, we came to a spot where 
the road turned suddenly to the left, (the way to the farm), whilst, right 
before us, rose a knoll, on which stood the church, a large, heavy, massive 
building, almost a cathedral, finely relieved by the range of woody hills 
which shut in the landscape. A turning gate, with a tall straight cypress 
on either side, led into the churchyard ; and through this gate Mr. Evelyn 
passed. The church-door was a little a-jar, and, through the crevice, was 
seen peeping the long red nose of the old clerk, a Bardolphian personage, 
to whom my godfather, who loved to oblige people in their own way, some- 
times did the questionable service of clearing off his score at the Grey- 
hound ; his red nose and a skirt of his shabby black coat, peeped through 
the porch ; whilst, behind one of the buttresses, glimmered, for an instant, 
the white drapery of a female figure. 1 did not need these indications to 
convince me that a wedding was the object in view ; that had been certain 
from the first cashiering of my blue ribbons; but I was still at a loss, as to 
the parties ; and felt quite relieved by Mr. Evelyn’s question, ‘* Pray, my 
dear, were you ever a bride’s-maid ?”---since, in the extremity of my per- 
plexity, I had had something like an apprehension that an unknown beau 
might appear at the call of this mighty manager, and I be destined to play 
the part of bride myself. Comforted to find that I was only to enact the 
confidante, I had now leisure to be .exceedingly curious as to my prima 
donna. My curiosity was speedily gratified. 

‘On entering the church,. we had found only a neighbouring clergyman, 
not Mr. Morris, at the altar ; and, looking round at the opening of another 
door, I perceived the worthy curate in a jetty clerical suit, bristling with 
newness, leading Miss Reid, be-flounced and be-scarfed and be-veiled and 
be-plumed, and all in a flutter of bridal finery, in great state, up the aisle. 
Mr. Evelyn advanced to meet them, took the lady’s fair hand from Mr. 
Morris, and led her along with all the grace of an old courtier; I fell into 


the procession at the proper place; the amiable pair were duly married, . 


and I thought my office over. I was never more mistaken in my life. 

‘In the midst of the customary confusion of kissing and wishing joy, 
and writing and signing registers and certificates, which form so important 
and disagreeable a part of that disagreeable and important czremony, Mr. 
Evelyn had vanished ; and just as the bride was inquiring for him, with 
the intention of leaving the church, he reappeared, through the very same 
side-door which had admitted the first happy couple, leading Lucy Her- 
vey, and followed by Edward Morris. ‘The father evidently expected 
them; the new step-mother as evidently did not, Never did a thief, takea 
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in the manor, seem more astonished than that sage gouvernante! Luc 

on her part, blushed and hung back, and looked shyer and prettier than 
ever; the old clerk grinned; the clergyman, who had shewn some symp- 
toms of astonishment at the first wedding, now smiled to Mr. Evelyn, as if 
this accounted, and made amends for it ; whilst the dear godpapa himself 
chuckled and nodded and rubbed his hands, and chucked both bride and 
bride’s-maid under the chin, and seemed ready to cut capers for joy. 
Again the book was opened at the page of destiny; again I held the milk- 
white glove; and after nine years of unsuccessful manceuvring, my cousin 
Lucy was married. It was undoubtedly the most triumphant event of the 
good old man’s life; and I don’t believe that either couple ever saw 
cause to regret the dexterity in the art of match-making which produced 
their double union. They have been as happy as people usually are in 
this work-a-day world, especially the young mathematician and his pretty 
wife; and their wedding-day is still remembered in W.; for besides his 
munificence to singer, ringer, sexton, and clerk, Mr. Evelyn roasted two 


sheep on the occasion, gave away ten bride cakes, and made the whole 
town tipsy.---pp. 292---296. 


From these extracts the reader can form no other than a favour- 
able opinion of Miss Mitford’s second volume. We may assure 
him that he will find it an extremely delightful book, in its way, 


and that he may turn its pages over and over again without 
being tired of them. 





NOTICES. 


Art. X. An Edict of Diocletian, fixing a Maximum of Prices through- 


out the Roman Empire. A. D. 303. 8vo. pp.42. London. Mur- 
ray. 1826. , 


For the publication of this curious document we are indebted to Colonel 
Leake, to whose Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor* it forms an appropriate 
and valuable addition. He appears to have framed it from a lithographic 
copy of the Latin inscription of Stratoniceia, described in his work, which 
was made out by Mr. W. Bankes, and from the tracing of another inscrip- 
tion, brought to England by Mr. Vescovali, of Rome, and taken from a 
stone which he found in the possession of a gentleman who had been tra- 
velling in the Levant. We are not told in what particular spot the latter 
stone was discovered, but the inscription upon it evidently forms a portion 
of the same imperial edict which Mr. Bankes transcribed at Stratoniceia, 
(Eskihissar), that portion consisting of the first two-thirds of the ordinance, 
which precede the catalogue of commodities and prices according to the 
maximum established by it. These happen to be the very parts of the in- 
scription which were most defective in Mr. Bankes’s copy, and though the 
entire decree has not yet been obtained, we probably have at present as 
much of it as is ever likely to be recovered. We are in possession at least 





* See the Monthly Review, vol. civ., p. 411 former series. 
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of a sufficient portion of it for the gratification of that laudable curiosity, 
which is so active and so successful in these times in exploring the ruins 
of antiquity, We shall select from the catalogue a few of the items enu- 
merated in it, together with the prices affixed to them; Colonel Leake 
will explain the description of measures and money in use at the time. 


‘The measures used in the Catalogue are the pound, the modius, the 
sextarius, the cubit, and the digit. The pound was about three-fourths of 
the English avoirdupois; the modius was something more than an English 

eck; the sextarius was equal to about a pint and a half English; the 
cubit, divided into twenty-four digits, consisted of a foot and a half, the 
Roman foot being four-tenths of an inch less than the English. As to the 
denarius—the money in which the prices are stated—the Catalogue fur- 
nishes a curious evidence of its great depreciation in the time of Diocletian. 
Before the age of Augustus the denarius was one-seventh of a Roman 
ounce of silver, and was considered equal in value to the Attic drachma, 
which weighs sixty-five grains troy; it was therefore intrinsically equiva- 
lent to near three-fourths of a shilling of our silver currency of 66 shillings 
to the pound troy. In the second century of the Empire, the average 
price of butchers’ meat at Rome was about two denarii the pound: from 
the present document we cannot suppose that, about the year 300, beef 
and mutton in the most plentiful times were less than four denarii the 
pound; the prices here mentioned being the maximum in time of scarcity, 

beyond which it was unlawful to sell.’—p. 29. 
Denari. 


(Oil of the first quality called) Ole flos (flower of oil) 
one Italian sextarius 40 


Second rateoil - - - - - - - = - = = © - - id. 24 
Vinegar - - coe ee eee eo ew es od, 6 
Liquamen (a pickle wail of fish) the best - - - - - = id. 6 
Honey, the best- - - - - - - = - - - = - = id. 40 
Second rate - - - = - - - = = - = = = = = id. 20 
Palm honey - - - - - - - - - - - - = = = id. 8 
Item of butchers’ meat. 
Pork - - - - - - - - - = ~ = =~ one Italian pound 12 
Beef - - - - = - = = = = = = = = = = = ids 8 
Goats’ flesh or muttton = - oe) «ese owes Cee) ae 8 
Vulva (udder, &c. of sow- -pig) eo 0- o- ©. © [e) mw = t= 5B) ae 
Sumen (udder, &c. of a breeding sow) - - - - - - id. 20 
Ficatum (hog’s liver ——- by ne the best eue ceive ) $e) ag 
Lard, the best - - - - - - - - = - id. 16 
The best bacon ham of Westphalia orthe Cerdagne - - - id. 20. 
Of the country of the Marsi - - - - - - - -~-- - id 20 
Fresh animal fat or suet - - - - - - - - - = - id 12 
Fat for greasing wheels, &c. - - - - - id, 12 
Pigs’ feet—the belly and inwards to ‘be sold at the same price 
ME Coa its Bile un oo) Rs Bie ie - -.- fd. 4 
An istcium (or fresh sausage) of one ounce, made of pork - - 2 
Isicia Of beef = + se) sie ee ey we ee ee 
Lucanice (seasoned and smoked sausages) made of pork - id. 16 
Lucanice of beef - - - - = - = - - - = - - id 10 


A fatted cock pheasant - - - - = - = = - = > 250 
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Denarii. 
A wild cock pheasant - - - - - - - - - - - - - 125 
A fatted hen pheasant - - - - - - - - = = = - - 200 
A hen pheasant notfatted - - - - - - - - - - - - 100 
Afat goose - - - - - - - +--+ -+-s+-+-e+-.e - 200 
A goose not fatted - - - - - - - - - = = «= = - 100 
Chickens- - - - - - - - - = = = = = - = = 60 
A partridge - - - - - - - = = = - +--+ - - 30 
Duck - - - - - - - - = = -+ -= = + = = = 40 
mare - - - - = © © © ee we te ew ee ew st 150 
NS tail: ty, tee. te ee, de, eee ee eee oe dee 40 
Lamb - - - - - - - - - - - = = = bythe pound 12 
eh nce 4S ON he. too. my; Sse leh eR 
Tallow - - - - - - - - - - - - one Italian pound 6 
Butter = - - - - = - - - id. 16 
Sea fish of the best quality ¢ or from deep water - - - - - id. > 24 
Second rate fish - - - - ~ - - - = = - - = - id. 16 
Best river fish - - - - - = = - = = = = = = ids 12 
Second rate river fish - - - - - - - - - = = = id. 8 
Salt fish - - - - - - - = = = ee a 
Oysters - - - - - - - - - = = - = = a 2 hundred 100 
Dry cheese - - - - - - = - - = - one Italian pound 12 
Lettuces,the best - - - - - - = = - += = = = five 4 
Second rate - - - - - - - - - - = - = = = ten 4 
Cauliflowers, the best - - - - = - = = = = = = five 4 
Second rate - - © - - - = - + = - = = = = ten 4 
Cabbage sprouts, the best - - - - - - - - - abundle 4 
Leeks, the largest - - - - - - - - - = = - - ten 4 
Second rate - - - - - - - - - = = = = = twenty 4 
Beet-roots, the largest - - - - - - = - = = =: = five 4 
Second rate - - - - - = - = = = = - = = = ten 4 
Radishes, the largest - - - - - - - - = = - = 4 
Of the wages of labour. 
To the agricultural labourer - - - - - - - - bytheday 25 
To the stonemason - - - - 1 te ee 
To the labourer of inside work in houses - - - - - - id. 650 
To the maker of mortar - - - - - - - = - - - id. 50 
To the worker in marble - - - - - - - - = - - id, 60 
To the worker in mosaic - - - - - - - - - - - id. 60 
To the veterinary surgeon (mulomedicus) for cutting the hair and 
hoofs ofeach animal - - - - - - - - - = - = 6 
To the same for combing and cleansing the head of each animal 20 
Tothe barber, foreach man - - + - - - = - = = = 2 
To the tailor (sarcinator) for lining a fine vest - - - - - 6 
To the same for an opening and an edging with silk - - - - 50 
To the same for an opening and an edging with stuff made of a 
mixed tissue of silk and flax - - - - - = - - = = 30 
To the advocate or vii aa for an application to the court al pos- 
tulatione) - - _- se 2 eee - 250 
At the hearing of the cause (in cognitione) - - - - - 1000 


To the teacher of architecture, for each boy by the month - - 100 
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Of boots (caliga). Denarii. 
Calige for muleteers or field labourers, of the best fashion, with- 
outnaila - - - - = = «© = = = = = «= « 120 
Military calige, without nails - - - - - - - - = - 100 
Shoes for patricians, called calcei- - - - - = = = = = 150 
Asenatorscaligea - - - - © © = «© © © &© © « « 100 
Calige for the equestrianorder - - - - - - - = = - 70 
A pair of women’s calige - - - - - - - . ee oe 60 
Military sandals, called campagi- - - - - - - = = = 75 
Of wines. 
Picene - - - - = = = = = » one Italian sextarius 30 
Tiburtine - - - - = = - = = = = = = «= = = id, 30 
Sabine - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = id. 30 
Aminnean - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = id. 30 
= «© + = ee eee & ele Bee 
Surrentine - - - - - - - = = = «= = = = = id, 30 
Falernian - - ~ - - - = = = = = = + = = id, 30 
Old wine ofthe best quality - - - - - = - - - = id. 24 
Old wine of secondary quality - - - - - - - - - id. 16 
Rustic wine - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = id, 8 
Beer called Camus - - - - - - - = = = = = - id, 4 
Zythus (Egyptian beer) - - - = - = = = = = = id, 2 
A sweet inspissated wine of Asia, called Caraenum Maonum - id. - 30 
Barley wine of Attica - - - - - - - - » - © = id. 24 
Decoctum (decoction of the must of grapes) - - - - - ids 16 
pp. 30—42, 





Art. XI. Thoughts on Domestic Education; the Result of Experience. 
By a Mother. 8vo. pp. 366. London. C. Knight.. 1826. 


We feel no hesitation in recommending this volume to the attention of 
parents. It is intended principally for those in the middle classes of life, 
and contains a great mass of sound suggestions for the conduct of the do- 
mestic education of females. Though not always a model of correctness, 
yet the language is uniformly clear and simple. The author is evidently 
a lady, who has bestowed a very considerable degree of attention on the 
subject of which she treats. Her advice is given with an anxious regard 
for the welfare of her own daughters, to whom she has dedicated her 
volume ; and we may therefore rely upon its being, as she represents it, 
‘the result of twenty years’ experience in a family of six children.’ Indeed, 
no writer, who was not a mother, could have imagined the multifarious 
and highly useful details into which these ‘ Thoughts’ descend. From the 
first year of infancy, to the period when the educated girl is likely to quit 
her paternal roof, we have an excellent distribution of time, and a perfect 
enumeration of the branches of instruction to which the different years 
should be appropriated. Nor does the author quit her task even here. 
She extends her care to the whole life of her pupils, and furnishes them 
with an abundance of easy and sensible rules, by the observance of which 
2 may obtain happiness for themselves, and impart it to all around 
them. 

The common rudiments of education, such as reading, writing, arith- 
metic, dancing, music, and drawing, occupy the early chapters of the 
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work. The author’s observations upon the latter accomplishment, accord 
so much with our own sense of its value, that we willingly quote them. 


‘ For boys, some knowledge of drawing is useful in many professions 
and situations besides that of an artist, as soldiers, sailors, and manufac- 
turers. To girls, this charming art is an accomplishment highly desirable, 
as being a quiet, a domestic, and an elegant amusement. Whatever en- 
dears home, or renders it agreeable, is worthy of female attention and 
study. We cannot too much multiply the power of home occupation, 
since the incapacity for such occupation too oftens leads to habits of pub- 
lic amusement and exhibition, idle gossiping, and the long train of follies 
to which the indolent and vacant minded resort for dissipating ennui. 

‘The pencil and the pallet offer a recreation that may be enjoyed at 
almost any time, and that without infringing on the comforts of the other 
members of the domestic circle ; advantages that music does not possess, 
the noise of instrument and song being sometimes incommodious, and the 
instrument itself a less portable article than the paint-box and the port- 
folio. Even by the bed-side of a sick friend, the kind attendant may while 
away the hour by cheering conversation, and, at the same time, employ 
herself with the quiet and unoffending pencil. 

‘ Drawing and painting bestow the power of producing many an elegant 
and inexpensive gift, and leave permanent mementos of industry and 
taste, to arouse and encourage the efforts of those who come after us in 
the career of life. At almost any period of existence can these charm- 
ing arts be pursued and enjoyed. 

‘ By causing a close observation of the works of nature in flowers, fruits, 
animals, and landscapes, may it not often induce a warmer glow of grati- 
tude and veneration to the Creator of all things ? 

‘It seems, then, that drawing, though a less desiret] and less shining 
accomplishment, may prove the more truly valuable attainment. Let it be 
taught (as is recommended in every branch of education) fundamentally. 
Let the pupil be early told, that all its excellence consists in the faithful 
delineations of objects ; that painting must not be attempted until draw- 
ing has been well attained, for no beauty of colouring can compensate for 
deformity of outline, no just light and shade can exist where a false per- 
spective appears. To sketching the simple outline of objects should the 
attention be primarily devoted and long confined ; how long, must be de- 
termined by the proficiency made by the young pupil. 

‘Perhaps the age of nine years is as soon as the hand is capable of 
firmly holding and guiding the pencil. The first lesson should be given 
from natural subjects. Let the child gather a leaf, an acorn, a stone, a 
shell, or any other thing easy of observation and delnieation. Let the pa- 
rent or preceptor slowly and carefully draw the outline of the object be- 
fore the young pupils, and giving what instructions may be necessary, 
put the pencil into their hands, and bid them imitate what they have just 
seen executed. Patience in effacing bad strokes, and perseverance in 
repeating the efforts, should be inculcated in various forms of gentle and 
intelligible admonition :—“ Yes, that is badly done. I drew just as badly 
myself when I began learning to draw ; but you see I draw tolerably well 
now. Well, Ihave gained my moderate skill by continued and long prac- 
tice, by doing the same sketch over and over again. You often hear of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other clever painters ; I dare say, when they 
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first took a pencil into their hands, they managed no better than you do 


now. Almost every art can be attained by patient and unremitting perse- 
verance.” ’—pp. 89—93. 


There is one piece of advice properly inculcated in this work, which we 
should be happy to see more generally reduced to practice, viz. that chil. 
dren, especially girls, should be educated for the station in which they are 
most likely to spend their after years. There is no greater encouragement 
to vice, than an education which bestows on a woman accomplishments 
superior to her rank in life. The natural result is, that if they acquire a 
taste for those accomplishments, they will in the same proportion conceive 
a dislike for those homely occupations, which their circumstances may re- 
quire them to perform; and most probably, they will finally take refuge 
from such disagreeable offices, in that idle infamy, of which, unhappily, we 
every day see increasing examples. The good sense, therefore, of the fol- 
lowing suggestions cannot be too highly appreciated. 


‘ Men of all classes have duties and pleasures, independent of the ele- 
gant accomplishments, but as women should look for their joys chiefly at 
home, they must have resources for domestic and lonely enjoyment. 
Without therefore talking of genius or taste, mothers must simply consider 
what chance of future leisure they may anticipate for their daughters ; as 
wives or single women, the probability of living on a small income will 
suggest the full occupation of life, by the right discharge of every domestic 
duty; for those, therefore, who have small fortunes, or are likely to marry 
in an humble walk of life, it is worse than useless, it is injurious, to waste 
time on the acquirements of drawing and music. The hours so devoted 
would be much more profitably spent in the attainment of the useful 
branches of education—writing, arithmetic, and needlework. 

‘ Let not mothers harass themselves with the objection that their daugh- 
ters may marry, or become wealthy, beyond sober calculation. Such 
chances are rare, and, when occurring, a knowledge of the useful arts will 
go much towards finding agreeable and rational occupation.’—pp. 74, 75. 


The objects which a well educated young womau of easy circumstances 
should be desirous of acquiring, are well summed up by our author. 


‘To read well, and write a good hand; to have a thorough knowledge 
of all needle-works, of arithmetic, of geography, of the French language. 

‘To possess considerable acquaintance with general history, a closer 
intimacy with that of her own, and to be familiar with the best poetry, tra- 
vels, essays, &c. 

‘To acquire an improved skill in any one branch of painting or draw- 
ing; as excellence in ‘ painting flowers,” or “‘drawing landscapes,” or 
“ sketching heads.” 

‘To attain a moderate execution of music, with correct time and pure 
taste, so as to please others, and amuse herself. 

‘ Also some insight into the Italian language, botany, natural history, 
and all the branches of natural and experimental philosophy, as astronomy, 
&c. 


‘Perhaps a peep into mathematics and the Latin language.’—pp. 24, 
25. 


It is a disputed point, how far a young lady should be induced to peep 
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into a language, from which, even if she gain a competent knowledge of 
it, she can derive no practical advantage. To men, it is useful in a thou- 
sand walks of life; but its utility to the other sex is limited, at most, to the 
facilitation of French and Italian—and these languages they may, and 
do acquire, quite as well without it. In this, however, as in all cases of 
the sort, much depends on circumstances. 

After going through the different branches of education, the author 
points out the courses of application, and the books which should be 
placed in the hands of the pupils, at the progressive stages between the 
fourth and the twentieth year. She then proceeds to give instructions on 
housewifery, self-tuition, arrangement of time, the value of money, and the 
different virtues which tend so much to sweeten this life, and at the same 
time, to prepare it for the next. The author is mistaken in supposing, that 
her work ‘ stands alone as the composition of a mother on the subject of edu- 
cation.” Madame de Genlis was a mother when she wrote those various 
books for the instruction of children, which, in France, still maintain so 
great and deserved a popularity. If the author had said “ of an English 
mother,” she might perhaps have been correct. English mothers are too 
much in the habit of sending their daughters to boarding schools, where 
in nine cases out of ten they degenerate rather than improve. 





Art. XII. The Cabinet Lawyer: or Popular Digest of the Laws of 
England. 12mo. pp. 543. 7s. 6d. London. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 1826. 


Tus is little more than an imperfect abridgment of Mr. Chitty’s edition 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries. Its principal object, as the editor informs 
us, Is ‘ to lesson the occasions for an appeal to the courts of law; and to 
render accessible, to unprofessional readers, a knowledge of the institutions 
by which individual rights, persons, and properties, are secured.’ We 
venture to predict that it will do neither the one nor the other. Appeals 
to courts of law seldom, or never, arise from the legal ignorance of either 
of the parties to a suit; and even if they did, the Cabinet Lawyer would 
tend rather to increase than to lesson them, by diffusing among the people 
a sort of half-knowledge, which is infinitely more litigious than no know- 
ledge at all. From the size of the volume, and the necessity of com- 
pressing within it what the editor is pleased to call ‘ a Digest of the Laws 
of England,’ it is at once manifest that even the principles of our com- 
mon and written laws, would hardly find room in so limited a space. 
But of how small a share of legal knowledge would he be possessed, 
who was acquainted only with the principles upon which our laws are 
framed ! The decisions of our courts may seem, indeed, to flow from 
them ; but the connection between the principle and the decided case, is 
often so remote, that though perhaps strictly correct, the train of argument 
by which it is justified may be of the most subtle description. 

As the editor alludes, in his preface particularly, to his digest of the new 
Bankrupt Act, we turned to it, and at the very first glance we lighted on 
the following paragraph. 


‘ Exemption from Duties.---All commissions, deeds, conveyances, sur- 
renders, affidavits, and every other instrument and writing, as well as 
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all advertisements in the London Gazette, and all sales by auction, con- 
nected with the effects and property of a bankrupt, are exempt from any 
tax or duty.’---p. 239. 


From this exposition of the law, the unprofessional reader would at 
once conclude, that if he purchased a freehold from the assignees of a 
bankrupt, he would have no ‘ tax or duty,’ of any kind, to pay on the 
deed by which it would be conveyed to him, because such deed would, 
in the language of the Cabinet Lawyer, be ‘ connected with the effects and 
property of a bankrupt.’ But if he refer to the ninety-eighth section of 
the statute itself, he would find that by acting under such an adviser, he 
would get into an error of no slight importance. For the statute only 
exempts from stamp duty, such deeds as relate to the estate of a bank- 
rupt, ‘‘ and which (estate) after the execution of such deeds shall remain 
the estate of such bankrupt, or his assignees.” That is to say, a convey- 
ance to the bankrupt, or his assignees, need not be stamped; whereas a 
conveyance from either must be stamped as before. 

If it were worth while, we might point out other errors equally impor- 
tant as this which we have specified, but as the book is anonymous, we 
think it unnecessary to guard the reader from any reliance upon its autho- 
rity. Generally speaking, it is a safe rule not to take advice of any kind 
from those who have no responsibility. At the same time we are ready to 
admit, that those who wish to gain a superficial insight into our laws, 
and have neither the leisure nor the inclination to study Mr. Chitty’s 
Blackstone, may find ‘ The Cabinet Lawyer,’ as convenient a digest as they 
might wish to consult. They should, however, be extremely cautious how 
they act upon its instructions in any instance, without the assistance of a 
more competent guide. 





Arr. XIII. An Examination of the Policy and Tendency of relieving Dis- 
tressed Manufacturers by Public Subscription: with some Remarks on 
Lord Liverpool’s Recommendation of those distressed Persons in a 
mass to the Poor’s Rates, &c. 8vo. pp.40. London. 1826. 


Tue writer of this little tract is a declared and zealous enemy of the Poor 
Laws, as they are at present administered ; and though he appears rather 
in the light of an advocate on one side of the question, yet he has evidently 
brought considerable experience to the consideration of it. He justly 
thinks that the late, and indeed still existing, scenes of distxess, in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, claim the serious attention of every man anxious for 
the future welfare of the country; and that not only should the causes of 
them be fully investigated, but a remedy devised, if one can be found, to 
prevent their recurrence. For it is obvious, that no community can be in 
a healthy condition, in which such alternations of prosperity and bank- 
ruptcy periodically occur, as those which have been witnessed in England 
within the last thirty years; each of the distressful epochs exceeding the 
former one in an alarming ratio, as to the extent of its duration and the 
track of misfortune and desolation which it leaves behind it. This last re- 
vulsion has indeed been so severe and universal, as to sweep away many of 
the latent causes of disease, which have been long festering in the frame of 
our society ; but the Poor Laws still remain, not only in vigorous but in 
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widely increasing action, and from all appearances it is likely that the 
will still go on augmenting the sphere of their operation, until, like the 
Agrarian law of Rome, they effect a complete division of property between 
the different classes of the community. 

In the present state of their administration, it is certain that individuals 
are relieved by them, who were never contemplated in the early statutes, 
It is a mistake, however, of the present writer to suppose that an order of 
maintenance from the proper authority is not valid, unless ‘“‘ it adjudges 
the party seeking relief to be impotent as well as poor.” The fifty-ninth 
of the late King, gives the select vestries almost an arbitrary discretion, un- 
der which they may afford relief to any person who has a settlement within 
the parish. ‘Ihe result is, that the operative manufacturers, who are more 
liable to rises and depressions of wages than any other portion of the la- 
bouring population, become thoughtless of the future, enjoying vulgar 
luxuries when they can, and looking only to the poor’s rates as a secure 
fund upon which they have a legal claim, when the evil day comes. 
Of the fatal expectation held out by this fund, the writer before us 
contends that they ought to be debarred, ‘when next again in work 
and prosperity. ‘ For,’ he justly adds, ‘ while the supposition of 
that resource remains, all other measures are as chaff, or as the 
wind that is passing by; and in vain you load them with money 
from generous subscriptions, it seems but to increase their leaning towards 
mendicity, and to aggravate the imprudent waywardness of their minds.’ 
He follows up his suggestion with the following remarks, which appear to 
us to have great force. 

_ © But I am desirous to finish this subject, and in doing so, I will content 
myself with only just hinting, at the z//-timed concession, made to this 
distress of the present times, in yielding both the measures respecting the 
corn, and in beginning the subscriptions, as soon as ever the sons of the 
factory system, began their operations on their master’s looms and machi- 
nery, and not before. If it once becomes a habit to yield points, carrying 
a bad policy in their train, to insurrections and outrages, what is the rest 
of the community but a conquered country ? subdued by the physical force 
of pauperism. Many an unthinking politician will say, Aye, but refuse 
them support from the poor’s rates, and will you not have.an insurrection ? 
The strongest reason that, of all others, if it does exist, I answer, why 
they ought to be refused. Is England, I repeat, to be a country subju- 
gated by the dread of paupers? and the fear of what they may be inclined 
to do, in defence of an indirect public robbery, for such, when bestowed 
on able-bodied paupers, and workmen, are the poor’s rates. If that is to 


be the case, there is, indeed, an end of property, and security in property, 
for the middle ranks in England at least.’—pp. 35, 36. 




















